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The canvas-board skyline 
that Hyacinth Parker built 
atop her graduation 
mortarboard features 
places she studied and 
travelled to, including a 
Victorian home and the 
Golden Gate Bridge from 
her San Francisco 
hometown, a New York City 
brownstone, and a Creole 


cottage from New Orleans. 


"| wanted to make sure that 
Mudd and the Feve were 
front and center, though, 
as they were two of the 
buildings | spent the most 
time in, apart from my own 
and friends’ apartments," 
says Parker, an urban 
studies devotee. “I thought 
a city on my cap would be 
appropriate given how 
many places Oberlin has 
given me the opportunity 
to visit, and | wanted to 
use it as arreflection anda 
final thank you." 


From the President 


A Final Note of Thanks 


HIS WILL BE THE FINAL ISSUE OF THE 

Oberlin Alumni Magazine in which I will 

have the opportunity to address alumni, as I 

will be moving on to become president of 

Pace University in New York later this 
summer. I leave knowing that Oberlin College will 
continue to grow and flourish under the leadership of 
your new president, Carmen Twillie Ambar. 

As is the tradition, my summer OAM column 
excerpts the presidential address that I deliver in Finney 
Chapel each year during Commencement/Reunion 
Weekend. This year’s address was a look back at all we 
have achieved over the past decade, including thoughts 
about the challenges and opportunities that Oberlin 
faces, and a massive thank you to students, faculty, 
alumni, parents, staff, and friends for giving me the 
honor of leading this amazing institution. 

Thank you once again from the bottom of my heart 
for your advice, counsel, hard work, generosity, and 
friendship these past 10 years. 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 


The full text of Krislov’s address can be found at go. 
oberlin.edu/SOTC2017. Here are some excerpts: 


It has been an honor and a privilege to serve as president 
of Oberlin College. Getting to know and become friends 
with so many of you in this amazing community has been 
deeply meaningful to me. I will cherish those friendships 
for as long as I live. 

An Oberlin education is produced by the combined 
efforts, ideas, and generosity of thousands of individu- 
als—faculty, staff, alumni, students, parents, and the 
people of this town. All of you contribute to advancing 
Oberlin’s distinctive educational mission. I wish I could 
personally thank every one of you. 


Working together, this institution and community 
have accomplished much over the past decade. While 
Oberlin, like other liberal arts colleges, faces significant 
challenges, we should be proud of our achievements. I 
know you and generations of Oberlinians to come will 
continue to build on them. 

The driving force of an Oberlin education is and 
always will be our faculty. They are terrific scholars who 
are also devoted to teaching. I knew coming in that 
Oberlin had a strong teaching tradition. But when I 
arrived I was amazed at how great the professors are and 
also surprised by how under-recognized they were—even 
by some of our students and alumni. So I asked our deans 
and some of their faculty and staff colleagues to try and 
rectify that situation. Thanks to their efforts, two Oberlin 
professors—Steve Volk and Brian Alegant—were 
recognized as U.S. Professors of the Year. 

The best measure of a teacher is, of course, the success 
of their students. Over the past decade, Oberlin stu- 
dents—guided by our faculty, staff, coaches, and their 
fellow students—have produced outstanding and historic 
achievements in academics, music, the arts, and athletics. 

This year was no exception. Two members of the Class 
of 2017—Kirk Pearson and Paulus van Horne—have 
been awarded the prestigious Watson Fellowship for travel 
and study. This year Oberlin created a new honor—the 
Nexial Prize, a $50,000 award made annually to a 
member of the graduating class who demonstrates 
excellence in a science major and stands out through 
serious study of culture. The prize, awarded this year to 
Adam Chazin-Gray °17, was created by an alumnus to 
acknowledge the contribution Oberlin’s liberal arts 
education made to his successful career as a scientist and 
manager, as well as to his intellectual and cultural growth, 

Oberlin’s greatest asset is its people. I’ve enjoyed 
getting to know many of you. I’ve loved learning about 
your lives and how studying here transformed them. I 
believe we’ve have advanced Oberlin’s mission in 
profound ways. And I know this great college, conserva- 


tory, and community will grow and blossom for decades to 
come. 
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BAD SAMPLING 

WHILE I AM PROUD Of the alumni featured in 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, I am shocked 
that the article (“Learning and Laboratory,” 
Spring 2017) focused exclusively on a cohort 
of alumni that no longer represents the face 
of science. 

As an educator, a scientist, and an Oberlin 
alumnus, I believe that we must seize every 
opportunity to promote inclusivity in science. 
This was especially critical as science 
advocates across the nation prepared to 
march on April 22 to inspire public support 
for scientific research. 

That the Oberlin Alumni Magazine passed 
on the opportunity to showcase diversity 
within the Oberlin scientific community is 
irresponsible and embarrassing. 


AMY RALSTON 795 
East Lansing, Mich. 


The writer is an endowed associate professor in 
the department of biochemistry and molecular 
biology at Michigan State University. 


I SAW THE CELL on the cover and title of “Big 
Science,” and can you imagine how it felt 
when my initial excitement faded into the 
what is now too-common sigh of disappoint- 
ment when I realized I was looking at another 
almost 100 percent male-voiced science 
article. With the noted exception of Susan 
Gelman ’80, all of the perspectives, photos, 
comments, and pull quotes were from 
Caucasian men. I do understand the article 
featured inductees to the NAS [National 
Academy of Sciences], but there is no excuse 
for not including the perspective, commen- 
tary, and opinion of Oberlin women 
scientists. Today, science suffers from huge 
gender bias and many other biases; I have to 
say this one was like so many other science 


articles featuring almost exclusively male 
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voices, and I’m terribly disappointed. 
Oberlin—especially Oberlin, I demand more 
from you with regards to gender balance. 


AMY CULLINAN 795 
San Diego, Calif. 


ELECTION MISDIRECTION 

ONE FACTOR IN Trump’s election that I 
haven't seen mentioned is the number of 
voters—men and women—who would 
never vote for a woman (“Burying the Lead,” 
Spring 2017). I suspect that Joe Biden would 
have secured enough electoral votes to be 
elected. SAD! 


MICHAEL BERLA 52 
Columbia, Md. 


I AGREE WITH the comment from Beth 
Fouhy ’83 that the media’s obsession with 
Trump leads it to neglect news far more 
important than Trump’s statements. But 
these comments show that otherwise, even 
these smart and critical Obies have accepted 
too many of the media’s bad habits. The 
problem with the election coverage was not 
that the media got it wrong by predicting a 
Clinton victory. The problem is that giving 
any attention at all to the question of who 
will win a future election involves substitut- 
ing speculation for reporting facts. 
Speculation is often wrong because the 
future is unknowable. This obsessive 
attention to speculation undermines 
democracy by turning elections into 
spectator sports, where people try to predict 
the winner. Meanwhile, a lot of information 
that would have helped the voters decide 
who they should have voted for received too 
little or even no attention, partly because of 
scarce time and space devoted to useless and 
inherently unreliable speculation. The 
problem was not a buried lead, but a deeply 
ingrained conventional and almost universal 
habit of making bad choices about what the 
lead stories should be. 


DAVID DRIESEN "80 
Fayetteville, N.Y. 


HIGH SOCIETY 

| TRULY ENJOYED the story “High Hopes” 
(Fall 2016). I was stunned one January when 
my offer to host Oberlin students during 


winter term brought four eager aerialists 


Obereactions 


interning at Seattle’s School of Acrobatics and 
New Circus Arts (SANCA). Oberlin students 
never cease to surprise. For a few years, 
SANCA took over my house every January 
(and once in summer, too) until enough 
Obies settled into the circus to do their own 
hosting. Winter-term hosting is a hoot! 


MARILYNN MOCH 763 
Seattle, Wash. 


BELIEVING IN BELIEVERS 

I WRITE TO express my heartfelt thanks 

for Meredith Raimondo’s thoughtful and 
pitch-perfect piece (“Bubble or Laboratory? 
Experiments in Student Activism in the Age 
of Social Media,” Fall 2016). 

Over the last year, I have read with dismay 
the many alumni letters in this section 
heaping sanctimonious derision on “Oberlin 
students today.” They trouble me because I 
know this much about who I was at Oberlin: 
a passionate, electric, bright, clumsy, 
fumbling 20-year-old trying out new ideas 
and modes of being in the world, hungry for 
knowledge and experience, desperate to be 
liked, to learn, to make art, make music, and 
make the world a better place. In this first 
phase of my young adulthood, I had 
triumphs and I made mistakes, but being able 
to grow here, as a whole person, is what 
makes my Oberlin education one of the 
things I am most grateful for in life. 

When I think of Oberlin’s modest 
motto—“Learning and Labor”—I’m 
reminded that learning is itself a great deal 
of work. It is hard and messy and unending, 
and it is needed now more than ever. To 
the Obies who continue to wrestle and to 
strive and to figure it out as they go along, I 
believe in you. 


ABIGAIL S. GLOGOWER 02 
Rochester, N.Y. 


CORRECTION: In the spring issue, the college 
where Phil Hanawalt ’54 has taught for 50 
years was misidentified due to a transcription 
error. It is Stanford, not Berkeley. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074 
1089: or email: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam 


Around 
Tappan Square 


Nice Shot 


Shot putter and third-year student Monique Newton became the 
first woman National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) 
champion in Oberlin history. During the NCAA’s indoor track and 
field championships on March 11, Newton posted the sixth-best 
throw in the history of the competition. “I’m the first national 
champion in program history, but I know I won't be the last.” says 
Newton. "This didn't happen overnight. It took months and months 
of hard work with my teammates to get here, and it was all worth it. 
It was worth every single second.” Newton, a double major in 
politics and law and society, was one of 20 students chosen nation- 
wide to be a 2017 American Political Science Association Ralph 
Bunche Summer Institute Scholar. 
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OPERA 


Before Midnight 


Victoria Ellington 17 performing 
the role of La Fée in the — 

Oberlin Opera Theater's spring 
semester production of Massenet's 
1895 opera Cendrillon, based on 
Charles Perrault's 1698 telling of 
the Cinderella fairy tale. 
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\. 
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The Oberlin 
Project Winds 
Down 


The Oberlin Project—the joint 
effort of the city of Oberlin, the 
college, and private and institu- 
tional partners to improve the 
resilience, prosperity, and sustain- 
ability of the Oberlin community, 
will follow its planned timeline 
and close this summer. The 
project's work, however, will 
continue far into the future, says 
executive director Sean Hayes. 

Founded in 2009 by David Orr, 
the Paul Sears Distinguished 


Professor of Environmental Studies 
and Politics, the project was 
intended to serve as a temporary 
organization with a lifespan of four 
to six years. Its specific goals were 
to revitalize the local economy; 
eliminate carbon emissions; restore 
local agriculture, food supply, 

and forestry; and create a new, 
sustainable base for economic and 
community development. 

The project's work will continue 
through the efforts of its partners, 
including organizations working 
to grow the local food and farm 
economy with the Oberlin Food 
Hub, improve local housing, 
especially for low and moderate 
income families, and create an 
environmentally educated public 


through Oberlin Environmental 
Dashboards. The Oberlin College 
Carbon Management Fund, Lorain 
County Solar Co-op, and SHIFT are 
among the organizations that the 
Oberlin Project has helped launch. 

The project's central office 
opened in 2010. Its mission was 
to initiate changes in the commu- 
nity’s conversations, ideas, and 
sense of possibility—and then get 
out of the way. 

The Oberlin Project was 
instrumental in developing the 
City Climate Action Plan and played 
a major role in Oberlin's selection 
as both a C-40 City and a White 
House "Climate Action Champion” 
city. It was a collaborator in 
developing the 11-acre solar array 


and in building the Peter B. Lewis 
Gateway Center, and it helped to 
introduce sustainability into the 
local public schools curriculum. The 
project's staff members played 
critical roles in city, college, and 
community energy planning and in 
hosting the first major conference 
in the Gateway Center. 

“In the second phase of our 
work ahead, we will count on the 
ongoing commitment of the college, 
public schools, city administration 
and council, religious organizations, 
the business community, civic 
Organizations, and citizens to 
further the effort to make Oberlin 
a practical example of sustainable 
prosperity, foresight, and civic 
engagement,” says Hayes. 


COMMENCEMENT 2017 
700 Walk, Walker Speaks 
Nearly 700 graduates received 
diplomas at Oberlin’s 184th 
commencement exercises on 
May 22, while honorary degrees 
and awards were presented to 
others in and beyond the 
Oberlin community. Earning 
the annual Award for 
Distinguished Service to the 
Community were Benjamin 
Ezinga 01, Joshua Rosen ’01, 
and Naomi Sabel ’02, founders 
of Sustainable Community 
Associates, who, soon after 
graduating, developed an 
abandoned site in downtown 
Oberlin before working on 
redevelopment efforts in 
Cleveland. Honorary doctorates 
were granted to Rosemary 
Ahtuangaruak, environmental 
manager for the Alaska native 
Village of Nuiqsut; Lonnie G. 
Bunch III, founding director of 
the Smithsonian Museum of 
African American History and 
Culture; Eddie Daniels, a jazz 
and classical musician; Brenda 
Way, founder and artistic 
director of ODC/Dance; and 
Darren Walker, president of the 
Ford Foundation and 2017 
commencement speaker. 
Walker encouraged the new 
graduates to change the tone of 
public discourse and 
emphasized the role of the arts 
in a democracy. “Without the 
arts, we are without the tools to 
develop empathy,” he said. 
“And without empathy, there is 
no justice.” 
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Carmen Twillie Ambar to Become 
Oberlin President 


THE OBERLIN BOARD OF TRUSTEES ANNOUNCED 
on May 30, 2017, that Carmen Twillie Ambar will 
become the college’s 15th president and the first 
African American leader in Oberlin’s 184-year 
history. Ambar, currently president of Cedar 
Crest College in Allentown, Pennsylvania, will be 
on campus full time in September. 

“Oberlin is a singular institution in American 
higher education, with an historic commitment 
to social justice, academic and musical excellence, 
and the liberal arts,” Ambar says. “I look forward 
to my work with Oberlin’s faculty, staff, students, 
board, and alumni to think creatively and 
collaboratively together. I am humbled to be 
joining this institution and excited about the 
opportunity to lead it into its next era.” 

Ambar has served as the 13th president of 
Cedar Crest since 2008, following a highly 
successful tenure as vice president and dean of 
Douglass College at Rutgers University, where she 
was the youngest dean in the university’s history. 
Prior to her time at Rutgers, she served as 
assistant dean of graduate education at the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton University. 

As an attorney, Ambar worked in the New 
York City Law Department as an assistant 
corporation counsel. She holds a juris doctorate 


from Columbia Law School, a master’s in public 


affairs from Princeton University, and a bach- 
elor’s degree in foreign service from Georgetown 
University. She is married to Saladin Malik Ambar, 
PhD, an associate professor in the Department of 
Political Science at Rutgers University and a 
senior scholar at its Center on the American 
Governor at the Eagleton Institute of Politics. A 
native of Little Rock, Arkansas, Ambar has 
10-year-old triplets: Gabrielle, Luke, and Daniel. 

The nationwide search for Oberlin’s 15th 
president began in autumn 2016, when Marvin 
Krislov announced his resignation from the 
presidency effective June 30, 2017. A search 
committee, which included representatives from 
the Board of Trustees, alumni, faculty, staff, and 
the student body, solicited nominations, closely 
reviewed the credentials of the candidates, and 
conducted extensive interviews. 

Lillie Edwards 75, who chaired the committee, 
says Ambar “is visionary in thinking about how 
we can Carry our mission into the 21st century. 
She is compassionate about who has access to this 
transformation. These principles are not only 
professional; for her they are also movingly 
personal. They reveal how much learning and 
labor are already in her DNA.” 

The fall 2017 issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine will carry full coverage of the new 


president. 
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BLOG POST 


All Roads 
Lead to Oberlin... 
Eventually 


BY LILAH DRAFTS-JOHNSON '18 


Lilah Drafts-Johnson was accepted to Oberlin’s 

class of 2018, but not right away. Like hundreds, or 
possibly thousands, of prospective students who 
apply for colleges all over the country, she was 
placed on the admissions waitlist and put in limbo. 
For the benefit of other prospective students who 
face similar fates, Drafts-Johnson, a student blogger, 
tells her story of when Oberlin said “Maybe” before 
it said yes (at which point she said “Maybe”). 


MANY OBIES HAVE A DISTINCTIVE MEMORY 
about how they were admitted to Oberlin. College 
acceptance letters are exciting, after all. I've heard 
people recount the time and place, what they were 
wearing, and the celebration that followed. I can't 
help but feel a little bitter when I hear these stories. 
You see, three years ago in March, when many of 
my current Obie friends were opening hefty 
envelopes with detailed instructions for the start 
of their Oberlin journey, I was opening a letter far 
too slender to carry good news. I was not on the 
list of accepted students. 

I was, however, on another list—the waitlist. 
The letter was kind, but the meaning was the 
same: I did not have a guaranteed spot at Oberlin, 
and after months of waiting, I was going to have 
to wait even longer. I did not react well to this 
news. Oberlin was my dream school. It was a place 
where my music, athletic, and academic talents 
would be challenged, and I had often daydreamed 
about walking through the crimson and gold 
leaves of Tappan Square in the fall. 

Part of why this news was so hard for me was 
because it was my first real “rejection, and it was 
fairly unexpected. I had done everything right in 
high school. I took the most difficult classes, was 
involved in about every student organization 
possible, and even had a stellar record in track and 
field. Balancing those things for four years of high 
school had been exhausting, but it had always 
seemed worth it because of the (albino squirrel- 
white) light at the end of the tunnel. That light for 
me was Oberlin, and when my waitlist letter came, 
everything I had done in high school seemed to be 
for nothing. I took the decision personally, 


because to me, it was. I had put my heart and soul 


into the application, given the very best I’d had, 
and it still wasn’t enough. 

On May 26 that year, I took my father to see 
X-Men: Days of Future Past for his birthday. As any 
considerate movie-goer should do, I shut off my 
phone. When I turned it back on, I had a text from 


my mother saying that Oberlin had called. I was in. 


I didn’t quite know how to feel. I had worked 

very hard in the two months that had passed to 
“move on” from Oberlin. I felt like a spurned lover 
whose beloved had come back with open arms 
(and a tempting financial aid package). Still, I was 
resentful from my initial rejection. I didn’t want to 
want Oberlin anymore. 
“Tl consider it, I said indifferently, probably 

with a hair flip, to my parents. 

I quickly came to my senses. Oberlin was still 
the best choice out of the schools I had been 
accepted to, and my dream of going there had 
never really died. I awkwardly called the coach of 
the school where I had submitted my deposit to let 
him know that I would be going elsewhere, got 


“In many ways, being waitlisted 
at Oberlin taught me more 
than a regular acceptance 
letter could have. Although it 
brought with it doubt and 
insecurity, I used those as fuel 
to motivate myself.” 


Chinese take-out with my family to celebrate, and 
signed up for housing and classes. 

From there, everything should have been fine. 
After all, my college admissions story had a happy 
ending; I would be attending my dream school. But 
as orientation drew closer, I found myself filled 
with more doubt than ever. What if there had been 
a reason I wasn’t initially accepted? What if the 
academic workload was too hard? The doubt that 
my initial waitlisting had brought came back, full 
force. I approached my classes with trepidation and 
avoided talking about the college decision process 
with my peers. I felt embarrassed that I hadn’t been 
admitted “normally” and thought people would 
judge me for it. ’m happy to report that that hasn’t 
been true at all. In fact, a surprising number of 
people I know at Oberlin also were accepted off the 
waitlist. Many are some of the smartest, most 
driven and talented people I know. Coincidence? I 
have a theory about that. 

When I was waitlisted at Oberlin, I thought it 
was the worst thing that could have happened. 
However, hindsight—plus three-fourths of a liberal 
arts degree—has taught me to analyze beyond the 
surface level of any situation. In many ways, being 
waitlisted at Oberlin taught me more than a regular 
acceptance letter could have. Although it brought 
with it doubt and insecurity, I used those as fuel to 
motivate myself. I came to Oberlin with something 
to prove, both to myself and to the institution. It 
pushed me to work harder and to appreciate my 
spot at Oberlin more than I would have otherwise. I 
remember midterms week my freshman year, while 


everyone else was complaining about school work 
and lack of sleep, I was thinking to myself, “Wow. 
I have three papers and an exam in the next 24 
hours. But I am just so lucky and happy to even 
be here.” 

If you are reading this because you’ve been 
waitlisted, I imagine that you are less interested 
in my emotional journey and more interested 
about the practical stuff. How did I get off the 
waitlist? 

The first thing I did was to let Oberlin know 
of my intention to attend if I was taken off the 
waitlist. | informed the admissions office of that, 
but I also sent a personalized letter to my 
admissions counselor. I included a list of things I 
had accomplished since submitting my applica- 
tion, like placing as a state finalist in a national 
poetry competition and organizing a fundraiser 
for a domestic violence prevention center. I let 
the track coach know that I still wanted to attend 
and asked not to be contacted unless it was with 
good news. And then I tried to move on. 

I talked with my high school guidance 
counselor about my best option moving 
forward and submitted my deposit at a small 
college in Indiana. I continued to apply for 
outside scholarships, and I took my AP exams 
and finals. Life went on. The biggest advice I 
have for anyone on the waitlist is to keep 
moving and not to let disappointment bog you 
down. Do what you can to demonstrate to the 
admissions office that you are a more accom- 
plished candidate than ever, but then try to get 
excited about your other options. The reality of 
the situation is that you might not get in, and 
that’s okay. Even if you do, there will be other 
waitlists and flat-out rejections in academic, 
professional, and social settings. They aren't easy, 
they aren't fun, but they are an important part 
of life. Many times, these rejections will be a 
blessing in disguise. I don’t think it matters so 
much where you go to college, what summer 
internship youre accepted to, or what award 
you win. The important thing is that you work 
hard, enjoy yourself, and take advantage of 
every opportunity afforded to you. 

The road to your “Oberlin,” whether it ends 
up being Oberlin or another school, might be 
more zigzag-ed than others, but you'll have 
learned more from it and be just as ready to excel 
as anyone. And who knows—you just might find 
yourself getting paid to write a blog about the 
experience for the very same office that didn’t 
accept your application in the first place. 


AH DRAFTS-JOHNSON IS A BLOGGER FOR OBERLIN; 
THIS ESSAY FIRST APPEARED IN MARCH AS A BLOG POST 
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ARTS & SCIENCE 


Inaugural Nexial Prize Awarded 
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Adam Chazin-Gray ‘17, a biology major 
with interests in public health, climatol- 
ogy, and infectious disease research, is 
the inaugural winner of Oberlin’s Nexial 
Prize, a $50,000 award given annually to 
the member of the graduating class who 
demonstrates excellence as a science 
major combined with a serious pursuit of 
the study of culture. Chazin-Gray was 
chosen by a faculty committee from 
among 16 applicants who had been 
nominated to submit essays explaining 
how they would use the award. 
Chazin-Gray plans to pursue research 
experiences in public health, climatology, 
and microbiology, with the goal of 
pursuing a master’s degree in public 
health and a doctorate in microbiology 
and immunology. 

Initially a prospective economics 
major, Chazin-Gray says he was 
frustrated by limitations of the GDP as 
an economic indicator in the case of 

pollution and climate change-related 
natural disasters such as Hurricane 
Katrina. He worked with Visiting 
Professor Ed McKelvey ‘68 to research 
alternative measures of economic activity. 
After shifting his focus to natural sciences, 
he became interested in the causes of the 
2013 Ebola outbreak that he learned 
about in a disease ecology class. 
"Scientists predict that climate change 
will have complex and devastating effects 
on the emergence of infectious disease 
across the world,” he wrote in his essay. 
"My liberal arts training has solidified my 
belief in taking a multidisciplinary 
approach to predict, prevent, and mitigate 
these consequences for global health.” 
The Nexial Prize was created by an 
alumnus to acknowledge the contribution 
Oberlin's liberal arts education made to 
his growth intellectually and culturally 
and to his successful career as a scientist 
and manager. It's meant to emphasize the 
value of the wide range of skills, knowl- 
edge, and interests essential to a career 
of impact. The award, says Tim Elgren, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
is unique to Oberlin. “There is no other 
such award in higher education that 
celebrates a liberally educated scientist 
and the breadth and depth that a liberally 
educated scientist brings to the work." 


Around Tappan Square 


CONVOCATION 

Pointed 
Conversation 
Actor Ed Helms 
96, a member 
of Oberlin’s 
Board of 
Trustees, and 
Daniel Radosh 
91, senior 
writer for the 
Daily Show, 
came to campus 
in April for 
“What’s 

the Point of 
Comedy? (And 
other pointless 
questions),” 

a convocation 
in the form of a 
conversation 
between them. 


Faculty Notes 


AWARDS 

Pipo Nguyen-Duy received an 
Individual Excellence Award for 
photography and Rian Brown-Orso 
an Individual Excellence Award for 
media arts from the Ohio Arts 
Council. The awards are peer 
recognition of creative artists for 
exceptional merit of a body of work 
that advances or exemplifies the 
discipline and the larger artistic 
community. # Andria Derstine, 
director of the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, and Leo Evans, assistant 
director of Oberlin’s Office of 
Facilities Planning and Construc- 
tion, received the Oberlin Heritage 
Center’s Heritage Guardian Award 
for conservation work on the King 
Sculpture Court ceiling and 
clerestory inside the museum. The 
ceiling and its 100 coffered 
decorations were part of architect 
Cass Gilbert’s original plan for the 
building when it opened in 1917. 

# Holly Handman-Lopez, visiting 
assistant professor of dance, was 
acknowledged for Superior Achieve- 
ment by the Cleveland Critics Circle 
2016 Theater Awards for her 
choreography of Mr. Burns at 
Cleveland Public Theatre. Matthew 
Wright, associate professor of 
theater, directed the production. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Renee Romano, Robert S. Danforth 
professor of history and professor 
of comparative American studies 
and Africana studies, was appointed 
a distinguished lecturer by the 
Organization of American 
Historians. = Margaret Kamitsuka, 
associate professor of gender and 
religion, was appointed to a 
four-year term as book editor of the 
Academy Series sponsored by the 
American Academy of Religion and 
published by Oxford University 
Press. This highly selective series is 
devoted to publishing books that 
originate as dissertations in the field 
of religious studies. = Shelley Lee, 


associate professor of history and 
comparative American studies, was 
appointed to the Asian American 
History and Culture series editorial 
team at Temple University Press. 

# Kirk Ormand, professor of classics, 
was elected to the board of directors 
of the Society for Classical Studies 
(formerly the American Philological 
Association), the primary profes- 
sional organization in North 
America for scholars of ancient 
Greek and Roman literature, 
language, history, and culture. 

= Kathy Abromeit, public services 
librarian in the conservatory, was 
appointed editor of the Music 
Library Association’s Basic Manual 
Series, a comprehensive set of 
manuals designed to assist librar- 
ians in the organization, adminis- 
tration, and use of a music library. 
Abromeit is an author and editor of 
the forthcoming volume in the 
Basic Manual Series, Music 
Information Literacy: Ideas, 
Strategies, and Scenarios. 


PAPERS PUBLISHED AND 
PRESENTED 

Crystal (Cal) Biruk, assistant 
professor of anthropology, gave an 
invited lecture on the forthcoming 
book Cooking Data: Culture and 
Politics in an African Research 
World to the University of Virginia 
anthropology department in 
October 2016. In March 2017, Biruk 
presented a paper at the American 
Ethnological Society’s meeting at 
Stanford University. = Ben Schiff, 
emeritus professor of politics, 
published “Can the International 
Criminal Court Contribute to the 
Responsibility to Protect?” in the 
September 2016 issue of Interna- 
tional Relations. = Ann Cooper 
Albright, professor of dance, gave a 
keynote titled “Moving with the 


Other: Embodied Research at the 
Intersection of Dance and Anthro- 
pology” for the International 
Symposium of the Korean Society 
in Dance in Seoul, Korea, in 
October. While there, she also gave 
a workshop in contact improvisa- 
tion at Kook-Min University. 
During the spring 2017 semester, 
Albright was a fellow at the 
Interweaving Performance Cultures 
Research Center at Berlin’s Free 
University, and she taught a course 
on dancing and writing at the 
University of Salzburg. = Catherine 
McCormick, emeritus professor of 
biology and neuroscience, pub- 
lished “Mechanosensory Lateral 
Line Nerve Projections to Auditory 
Neurons in the Dorsal Descending 
Octaval Nucleus in the Goldfish, 
Carassius auratus,” in the August 
2016 issue of Brain Behavior and 
Evolution, for which she and 
coauthors Shannon Gallagher ’10, 
Evan Cantu-Hertzler ’10, and 
Scarlet Woodrick ’11 used confocal 
microscopy to reveal multisensory 
components of the primitive central 
scaffolding of the auditory system. 
= Margaret Kamitsuka, associate 
professor of religion, presented 
“Abortion and the Maternal 
Authority to End Fetal Life” at the 
Duquesne Women in Philosophy 
2017 Conference in March at 
Duquesne University. = In April 
2017, Christopher Trinacty, assistant 
professor of classics, gave three 
lectures: “Wild Nothing: Teaching 
Latin Intertextuality” at the 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South meeting in 
Kitchener, Ontario; “Intertext to 
Intratext in Senecan Prose and 
Poetry,” at the Midwest Classical 
Literature Consortium in Athens, 
Ohio; and “C.H. Sisson in Exile,” as 
part of the conference Revisiting 
C.H. Sisson: Modernist, Classicist, 
Translator, at Kings College, 
London. # Evan Kresch, assistant 


professor of economics, presented a 


paper “(Not So) Gently Down The 
Stream: River Pollution and Health 
in Indonesia” and was a discussant 
at the Midwest International 
Economic Development Confer- 
ence in Madison, Wisconsin. 

# Stephen Crowley, professor of 
politics, published “Why Protests 
Keep Putin Up at Night” in Foreign 
Affairs. « Janet Fiskio, associate 
professor of environmental studies 
and comparative American studies, 
published “Dancing at the End of 
the World: The Poetics of the Body 
in Indigenous Protest” in Ecocriti- 
cism and Indigenous Studies and 


“Building Paradise in the Classroom” 


in Teaching Climate Change in 
Literary and Cultural Studies. 


= Sandy Zagarell, Donald Longman 


Professor of English, coedited a 
special issue of the journal Legacy 
about African American writer, 


activist, and educator Alice Dunbar- 


Nelson (1875-1935). Her essay, 

“Recovering Alice Dunbar-Nelson 
for the Twenty-First Century,” 
written with coeditor Kate Adams, 
appears in the issue. 


GRANTS AWARDED 

Yumi ljiri, professor of physics, was 
awarded a three-year, $225,000 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation to support research 
into unusual magnetic arrange- 
ments that form in very small 
magnets. Ijiri and her students will 
make use of equipment at Oberlin 
and travel to the National Institute 
of Standards and Technology 
Center for Neutron Research in 
Maryland to perform experiments. 
=» Adrian Bautista, assistant vice 
president of student life and 
instructor; Gina Pérez, professor of 
comparative American studies; and 
julio Reyes, Multicultural Resource 
Center assistant director and Latinx 
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community coordinator, were 
awarded a grant from the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association’s Oral 
History in the Liberal Arts 
mini-grant program for their 


“Latina/o/x Oral Histories of 


Northeast Ohio” course/project, an 
ongoing collaboration among 
Oberlin students, staff, faculty, and 
Latina/o/x residents and commu- 
nity organizations to document 
Latina/o/x histories and contempo- 
rary experiences throughout 
Northeast Ohio. = Stephen 
FitzGerald, professor of physics, 
was awarded a three-year, $310,000 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation to support research 
examining hydrogen storage for 
fuel-cell applications and isotope 
separation for chemical labeling, 
medical tracing, and heavy water 
moderators. 


ALSO NOTED 

Sheila Miyoshi Jager, professor of 
East Asian studies, signed a contract 
with Harvard University Press for 
publication of her next book, The 
Other Great Game: The Opening of 
Korea and the Birth of Modern East 
Asia, slated for publication in 2021. 
She received a travel grant from the 
Northeast Asia Council of the 
Association of Asian Studies in 
support of research for the book. 

= Robert Bosch, professor of 
mathematics, was the subject of an 
article in Proceedings of the - 
National Academy of Science titled 


“Solving a Math Problem to Create 


Art.” = Greggor Mattson, associate 
professor of sociology, was 
interviewed about his research on 
Dutch prostitution politics by the 
Brazilian publication Veja, the 
largest weekly news magazine in 
Brazil and Latin America. The 
interview focused on a recent 
interpretation by government 
ministers that exchanging sex for 
driving lessons, while “undesirable,” 
did not constitute prostitution. 


COMPETITION 


LaunchU Awards 


$45 Grand To 


Obie Entrepreneurs 


THREE TEAMS OF ENTREPRENEURS 
were awarded a total of $45,000 
during the LaunchU pitch competi- 
tion on Saturday, March 4. Now in 
its fifth year, the LaunchU program 
stewards Oberlin students, alumni, 
faculty, and staff entrepreneurs 
through business-model innovation 
curriculum and prepares them to 
launch a venture. 

Selected from a record-high 
number of accepted teams, nine 
ventures presented their cases to 
a panel of judges during the 
weekend pitch competition. Of 
these, just three groups were 
awarded seed capital. 

Kelsey Scult ‘14 and Mary 
Okoth ‘14 received $20,000 for Bar 
None, a multidisciplinary art space 
for formerly incarcerated people in 
New Orleans. The alums plan to 
create a space for formerly incarcer- 
ated people to take art classes, 
exhibit and sell their art, have access 
to art supplies and resources, host 
community art events, and 
collaborate with artists in residence. 

The pair sought out LaunchU 
knowing they needed to hone their 
business skills in order to success- 
fully execute their ideas and better 
serve their community. “We knew 
that the LaunchU competition 
would provide us with an invaluable 
professional development experi- 
ence,” says Scult. “From creating a 
business model to refining our 
30-second elevator pitch, we received 
an incredible introduction to the 
entrepreneurship essentials critical 
to the success of any start-up.” 

Helen Fleischer ‘18 was 
awarded $15,000 for Intimal, an 
intimate apparel company “outside 
of the binary system.” 

Fleischer, whose company 
IntimaQ aims to provide comfort- 
able and affordable daily wear 


underwear for trans and gender 
nonconforming people, as well as 
anyone who wants underwear 
outside of a binary organizational 
system, emphasized the transforma- 
tive nature of the LaunchU 
program. “I went into it with this 
out-there idea and came out of the 
program with a fully formed 
company,” says Fleischer. While her 
company was in its nascent stages 
when she entered the program, it 
has now progressed to the early 
prototype stage. “Since day one, 
everyone involved was so incredibly 
supportive that IntimaQ just picked 
up steam quickly,” says Fleischer. 

Sophie Mvurya ‘16, who 
pitched From the Block to the 
Booth, a state-of-the-art mobile 
recording studio service, was 
awarded $10,000. 

Block to the Booth’s Mvurya 
and her cofounder, artist Tyrell 
Carter, describe their venture as 

“the Uber for recording studios.” 
Through it, they will provide clients 
with cutting-edge sound equipment 
in an environment that inspires and 
nurtures their creativity. The two 
found that participating in 
LaunchU bolstered the belief that 
their product could succeed. “The 
experience added to our confidence 
that this venture is possible,” says 
Mvurya. “It has further validated 
our strengths, talents, and ideas, 
giving both my co-founder and me 
the extra push to chase our dreams 
and goals.” 


LaunchU is organized through the 
office of Creativity and Leadership 
at Oberlin. For information about 
LaunchU, including more about the 
2017 pitch competition, visit 


oclaunchu.com. 
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Large Scaled 


Brooklyn printmaker 
David Barthold 81 
created this monumental 
copper plate engraving, 
The Rhinoceros, which 
was shown for the first 
time in November 2016 
at the EAB print fair in 
New York. “T chose the 
large format (55” x 32”) 
to give this work a scale 
that suggests the 
enormity of the animal 
itself and to subvert the 
miniaturist conventions 
of the engraver’s art,” 
Barthold says. The project 
began with a full-scale 
drawing of the subject 
that took nine months to 
create, followed by 
another year and a half 
of work on the copper 
plate. One of a limited 
number of prints was 
acquired by the New York 
Public Library’s main 
branch on Fifth Avenue. 
David’s first exposure to 
printmaking happened at 
Oberlin under the 
guidance of two studio 
art professors, printmaker 
Paul Arnold ’40 and 
painter John Pearson. 


To learn more, visit www.overpass 
projects.com/david-barthold 


Thought Process 


QUOTE 

“What I also 
remember is the 
community that 
Mudd engendered. 
Back then the 
computer lab was in 
the library’s base- 
ment, known as 
A-Level, and it was 
there that my 
friends congregated 
most weekday 
evenings to study, 
work on papers, 
check email, and, of 
course, procrasti- 
nate. I miss A-Level: 
the bustling 
computer lab, the 
molded plastic 
chairs in the ante- 
chamber separating 
the lab from the 
quiet study room, 
even the bad light- 
ing. More than 
anything, I miss the 
conversations that 
happened there.” 


New York Times bestselling novelist 
Edan Lepucki ‘02, author of California and 
the recently-released Woman No. 17, one 
of eight writers asked by the magazine 
Zocalo to reflect on the importance and 
meaning of libraries 


FRIENDS 


Party of Two 


IN DECEMBER 2016, TBS 


renewed for a second season the 
dark comedy Search Party, a 
series co-created by Sarah-Violet 
Bliss ’06 that features Clare 
McNulty ’07 ina recurring role. 
Revolving around a missing 
person’s case and a group of 
clueless Brooklynites who band 
together to solve it, Search Party 
was met with the kind of 
universally positive reception 
usually reserved for, say, the Toy 
Story franchise or surprise 
celebrity pregnancy announce- 
ments. Written by Bliss, Charles 
Rodgers, and Michael Showalter 
(Wet Hot American Summer) and 
starring Alia Shawkat (Arrested 
Development), the show’s brand 
of sharply satirical, millennial- 
skewering humor appeared to be 
a welcome shock to the systems 
of most television critics. 

“To be perfectly honest 
with you, I’m not surprised,” 
says McNulty, one of Bliss’ 
long-time collaborators and best 
friends. “I think Sarah-Violet’s a 
genius, and I have always 
thought that. I’ve told her this a 


million times, but she’s the most 


emotionally intelligent, kindest, 
smartest person I know.” 

Bliss speaks in similarly 
glowing terms about McNulty, 
whom she calls her “muse,” 
bringing to mind a quote from 
Girls, another show created by 
an Oberlin alum that explores 
the ennui of post-grad life: “A 
friendship between college girls 
is grander and more dramatic 
than any romance.” The 
women’s friendship blossomed 
at Oberlin after a rom-com- 
worthy beginning, in which 
McNulty propositioned a group 
of acquaintances—including 
Bliss—with a grandiose plan to 
stage a play in her hometown of 
Tucson over the summer. 

“My sophomore year and 
[Bliss’] junior year, we were 
doing [Caryl Churchill’s play] 
Top Girls together. I was freaking 
out about boy stuff, I think, and 
trying to come up with 
something really elaborate to 
keep myself occupied,” McNulty 
says, “and one day I drank a lot 
of coffee and was like, ‘I’m going 
to do a show in Tucson. I’m 
going to do a show at home.” 

McNulty burst into rehearsal 
soon after and asked, “Who 


wants to go to Arizona with me?” 


Sarah-Violet Bliss ‘06 and Clare 
McNulty ‘07 on the Brooklyn set 
of Search Party. 


“And in an effort to just 
avoid going back to New York, 
and possibly accidentally get 
back together with my boyfriend, 
I was like “Yes, I want to go to 
Tucson with you!”” laughs Bliss. 

After Oberlin, Bliss entered 
the graduate film program at 
NYU and made Fort Tilden, 
which starred McNulty, a 
blisteringly funny film about the 
attempt of two 20-somethings, 
clad in rompers and craving iced 
coffees, to reach the titular New 
York beach. Fort Tilden 
premiered at the 2014 South by 
Southwest Festival, where it won 
the Grand Jury Award and 
effectively launched Bliss’ career. 
Search Party developed soon 
after, another razor-sharp take 
on so-called “millennial culture.” 
This foray into television 
allowed Bliss to apply her own 
brand of observational humor 
to a medium she had always felt 
a connection to. “I love actors, 


and I love mocking—even if it’s 


not intended to mock,” she says. 


“I love that art of recreating 


life.’-—Justine Goode °16 


POEM 
Earth Science 


Why does everyone have to say “It’s not real pizza”? 
What's realer than my dad, quiet at the Greek restaurant 


with the Acropolis half hidden by a plant 
in Bedford, Mass., ordering us both slices, him late from work 


during the trial separation, so late that it was dark enough, 
waiting at school, to do my science homework: Find, then draw, 


Cassiopeia. Mornings, the worksheet said next draw the sun 
over the neighbor’s house, for several days, watch it move left 


as autumn progresses. I would have thought that it stood still. 


Sarah Green ‘98, author of the poetry collection Earth Science (421 Atlanta), received two poetry 
fellowships: the #givingTuesday Alumni Fellowship from the Vermont Studio Center and the Walter E. 
Dakin Fellowship from the Sewanee Writers’ Conference. Her book Skeleton Evenings won the 2014 
New Women’s Voices Prize from Finishing Line Press. Green lives in Minneapolis, Minnesota, where 


she teaches at Hamline University. 


BOOK 

Sibling’s Rivalry 

WHEN, AT AGE 52, KATHARINE WRIGHT, 
Class of 1898, married Henry J. Haskell, Class 
of 1896, it tore asunder the intensely close bond 
she had with another man, her brother Orville, 
one half of the world-famous Wright Brothers 
(both of whom received honorary degrees from 


Oberlin in 1910). Katharine had become 


reacquainted with Haskell, a newspaper editor for 


the Kansas City Star, when he came to meet her 
rothers for an article he was writing on them. 
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Katharine and Orville a 
Wright in 1914,” 


decided to marry, Orville stopped speaking to 
Katharine, only relenting when she was on her 
deathbed three years later, in 1929. Harry Haskell, 
the grandson of Henry (who was also called 
Harry), has taken this unusual historical footnote 
and, using personal letters, newspaper reports, 
and other documents of the period, spun a 
fictionalized account of the couple’s love story, 
Maiden Flight. Through memoir-style entries 
from each of the three characters, readers also 
learn about the disputes over claims about “first 
flights” and the fights over patents with the 


Wrights’ rivals. —Jeff Hagan '86 


EXCERPT 


At Oberlin, where the snowflake 
archetype may resonate more 
deeply, it still benefits no one to 
paint an entire student body with 
so broad a brush or apply such 
dehumanizing stereotypes to 
individuals. Students here embody 
varying levels of wealth and privi- 
lege. And while for some, acquiring 
an elite education is a means to 
maintain a socioeconomic position, 
for others, arriving on the campus 
is a disorienting introduction to 
social and economic mores and 
ways of interacting with others that 
they are totally unfamiliar with 
and did not necessarily seek out. 
Castigating “fragile snowflakes” 
may offer psychic relief in stressful 
times, but it gives outsize visibility 
to certain students and styles of 
engagement while rendering 
myriad others invisible. 

By and large, the students we 
encounter at our respective institu- 
tions are resilient and hardworking; 
as young adults, they can also be 
self-doubting and anxious. The 
special snowflake archetype not only 
flattens the ethnic, racial, and 
socioeconomic diversity of the 
college student population but also 
dismisses and silences students’ 
legitimate concerns while shifting 
any blame onto them (albeit some- 
times their parents). It is easier to 
bemoan the shortcomings of a 
generation of students than it is to 
critically examine systemic inequi- 
ties and blind spots in higher educa- 
tion that might be producing the 
problems those students highlight. 


From an editorial titled "Renewing Alliances 

in Troubled Times” in Inside Higher Education, 
written by Shelley Lee, associate professor 

of history and comparative American studies at 
Oberlin, and Magdalena L. Barrera, associate 
professor of Mexican American studies at 


San Jose State University 


Thought Process 


BOOK 


True North 


Ask an Oberlin student for 
directions to Langston Hall, and 


youll likely be met with a look of 
bewilderment: Oberlin’s 
northernmost residence hall, 
named after John Mercer 
Langston, Class of 1849, is more 
commonly known as “North.” 

In fact, the building’s true 
namesake was a man of many 
extraordinary accomplishments, 
including serving as the first 
black attorney in Ohio and the 
first black congressman from 
Virginia. But as Linda Salisbury 
64 writes in her biography of 
Langston, The Sword and the 
Broom, it is all too common to 
see his name eclipsed through- 
out history. 

Salisbury takes Langston’s 
1894 autobiography and 
condenses it into a modern 

“retelling” of the story of a man 
who “dedicated his life to the 
welfare of black citizens and 
service to his country” but who 
was often overshadowed by 
contemporaries like Frederick 
Douglass, with whom he had a 
healthy rivalry, or by his nephew 
Langston Hughes, 

Salisbury’s careful research 
seeks to both rectify misconcep- 
tions about Langston’s life and 
elevate his accomplishments as 
an activist, attorney, educator, 
and abolitionist who had a 
passion for the Constitution and 
for defending the rights of all 


Americans. —Justine Goode 716 


BOOKSHELF 


Recent Releases 


Lilli de Jong 
Janet Benton ‘84 
DOUBLEDAY/TALESE 


In her latest work of historical fiction, Janet Benton ‘84 dives into the inextricable 
bond between mother and daughter. Benton transports the reader back to Philadel- 
phia in 1833, where a young Quaker woman named Lilli de Jong must leave her | 
family to give birth to her daughter in a home for unwed mothers. Refusing to give 
in to familial, religious, and societal pressures to give up her daughter and save 
herself of the perceived disgrace of having a child out of wedlock—since that was 
the type of word people threw around in those days—Lilli tells her and her daugh- 
ter's story through her own personal diary as she navigates life for her small family 
of two, having to choose time and again between her own principles and the reality 
of survival. Through extensive research, Benton is able to give us a stark look into 
life as a less-than-privileged woman in the late 19th century. 


PUBLIC PAINTING AND 
VISUAL CULTURE IN 
EARLY REPUBLICAN 
FLORENCE 


Public Painting 

and Visual Culture 

in Early Republican 
Florence 

George Bent ‘85 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

Italians deeply under- 
stood the importance 

of public art, not just for 
art viewers who saw 
them on purpose, but for 
those “lay viewers” who 
came across them in the 
flow of everyday life— 
on street corners, in 
government offices, and 
in confraternity centers. 
Bent, a professor of the 
arts at Washington and 


Lee University in Virginia, 


dives into the signifi- 
cance of these works 
and their appearance 
when Florence emerged 
as an international 
cultural leader, 


The Memory Wall 


Lev AC Rosen ‘03 
KNOPF 


As his mother is 
diagnosed with 
early-onset Alzheimer’s 
Disease and must move 
into care in a nursing 
home, a young biracial 
boy named Nick takes 
solace in a video game 
with uncanny ties to his 
own life in The Memory 
Wall, Rosen's latest 
novel. Written for 
children ages 9-12 and 


described as “thoughtful, 


earnest, and gratifying” 
by the Kirkus Review, 
Nick's story dives into 
memory, family history, 
grief and acceptance, 
and the struggle of 
growing up biracial in 
America—themes that 
gamers and nongamers 
alike will understand. 


BENTON 


New Boy 
Tracy Chevalier ‘84 
PENGUIN RANDOM HOUSE 


If you can picture Othello, 


Shakespeare's classic 
story of jealousy and 
betrayal, as setona 
suburban Washington, 
D.C. playground in the 
1970s, then you're 
successfully imagining 
New Boy, Chevalier's 
latest novel. When a 
diplomat’s young son 
arrives at yet another 
new school, he hits it off 
right away with the most 
popular girl—much to 
the dismay of a jealous 
classmate who decides 
to sabotage the budding 
relationship. Even when 
played out by 11-year- 
old characters, this story 
of jealousy, betrayal, 
and bullying never 
ceases to draw you in. 


A WORLD 
IN DISARRAY | 


and the Crisis of the Old Order 


AASS 


A World in Disarray: 
American Foreign 
Policy and the Crisis 
of the Old Order 
Richard Haass ‘73 
PENGUIN PRESS 


Anyone who's worried 
about the general state 
of the world (*raises 
hand*) might do to 
spend a little time 
thinking about how we 
got to where we are 
today. Luckily, Haass, 
president of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, 
has done the work for 
you. Called “a must-read 
for all who are concerned 
about the prospect of 
things getting worse,” 

A World in Disarray 
examines the last four 
centuries through the 
lens of government 

and policy, and—luckily 
for us—outlines specific 
steps we Can all take 

to begin to address the 
challenges laid out 
before us. 


Rebecca Whelan is an associate professor and 
chair of the chemistry/biochemistry depart- 
ment at Oberlin. 

She is also Dj Creepy Girl. 

Whelan’s scientific research focuses on 
detecting and treating ovarian cancer in its 
early stages, when intervention is most 
effective. She also collaborated with colleague 
Mary Garvin, professor of biology, in studying 
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DJ Creepy Girl’s Canada Clicks 


“National Anthem “We Were One,” 
of Nowhere,” 

Waltzed in from 
National Anthem of the Rumbling 


Nowhere 


“Oh Shoplifter,” 
Without 


“Cynical,” 


Wrong 
Feathers 


“It's Easy (Like 
Walking)” 
(feat. Kurt Vile), 


“| Repeat Myself,” 


Sciences Nouvelles 


“Amerika,” 
Northern Passages The Great 
“Nothing Ever Detachment 
Happens,” “In Your Eyes” 
(feat. Charlotte 
Fables Day Wilson), 
“Side Effects,” IV 
“You Want It Darker,” 
Side Effects 
“29 Palms,” You Want It Darker 
Do Easy 


“You've Got a Lot 
on Your Mind,” 


Commonwealth 


That’s Doctor DJ Creepy Girl to You! 


why mosquitoes forage on a particular species 
of birds involved in the West Nile Virus. 

But, as DJ Creepy Girl, a moniker she 
borrowed from the cult TV show Mystery 
Science Theatre 3000, Whelan has had two 
stints on WOBC. On “The Mixtapes of Our Past, 
Present, and Future,” which she hosted with 
her student Kepler Mears last summer, the 
two played mixtapes made for or by them and 
discussed “how mixtapes function as social 


currency and how they have changed with 
technology.” During winter term 2017, Whelan 
hosted a solo show called “1,000 Clicks to 
Ottawa,” featuring recent music from the 
Canadian provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
Below is the playlist of the first episode of 
“1000 Clicks to Ottawa,” which aired on WOBC 
at 9 p.m. on Thursday January 12, 2017, in 
song/artist/album form. =~" 


As he prepared to leave 
Oberlin, the college’s 
14th president sat down 
with his friend 
Johnnetta Cole ’57 fora 
wide-ranging and frank 
conversation. 


THE OBERLIN COLLEGE ARCHIVES MAINTAINS A COLLECTION OF ORAL 


histories that help tell the story of Oberlin through its students, alumni, 
and staff. As the 14th president of Oberlin College, Marvin Krislov is, of 
course, an important part of that story. When Director of Libraries Alexia 
Hudson-Ward suggested that Johnnetta Betsch Cole ’57 interview Krislov 
for his final reflections in his leadership role, she knew that Cole was an 
i e alumna and twice a college president, at Spelman College and Bennett 
Meee College for Women, What Hudson-Ward didn’t realize was what great 
ia ao eae ht oe : friends the two presidents had become during, and even before, Krislov’s 
ee decade of service. Cole, the emerita director of the Smithsonian National 
Sey aR Museum of African Art, spoke at Krislov’s inauguration at Oberlin in 


einit ees conducted i in late spring on the eve of Krislov’s departure to become 
tere ae of New York City’s Pace University—a fitting bookend to his 


an just Spee: fxing the hited Ha even when it’s 
Pas oe conscious of the environment. So what do you 


1+ 


November 2607, making this wide-ranging question-and-answer session— 


“S of Oreta College. Here are excerpts from that conversation. 


\ 


One of the things I’ve learned about Oberlin is that 
there is this strong streak of self-criticism. Some date it back to its early 
founding. It was founded by Christian perfectionists who wanted to make 
the world better, and the way they thought they might make the world 
better was to create a utopian community, in a swamp, and that led to the 
founding of Oberlin, the college and the town. The interesting complexity 
of Oberlin is that there is this idealism, but there’s also this strong streak of 
criticism that we’re not doing enough. One of the things that I have tried to 
do, and I think we’ve succeeded, is to say we can be critical, we can be 
idealistic, but we can also celebrate and enjoy what we have. And so we have 
tried to build a culture in which there is fun, but there is also pride. 

We've raised the graduation rate, and we've raised the selectivity, and 
we've raised a lot of money, but I also think it’s important to raise the sense 
that we should celebrate ourselves as a community. And there are times 
when that’s been easier than others, and candidly, the past few years have 
been challenging, but they’ve been challenging for many... 


Everywhere. Everywhere in higher education. 


Everywhere in this country. It’s a balance. One tries to strike the right 
balance between saying, “Look how wonderful we are as a community. 
Look at the wonderful people. Look at the wonderful teachers and the 
students and the staff,” but also saying, “But there are so many things we 
need to do, not only as the Oberlin community, but as leaders in the world 
and in trying to make the planet a better place.” Oberlin people don’t make 
that easy. And my guess is that my successors will be working with that 
same tension. Are we doing enough? We can ask that question, and we can 
push ourselves, but we also owe it to ourselves and our wellbeing to say, 

“But don’t we have a lot of wonderful opportunities and people in this great 
community of ours, and can’t we embrace that, as well as worry?” 


I think what you're saying goes to exactly who Oberlin is. Her history 
and herstory, really began out of being against. It began out of criticizing 
the norm. How else would we have a college that dared to say, “Are you 
going to tell me women can’t be educated and don’t deserve to be as much 
as men? Are you going to tell me that African Americans shouldn't have a 
place in higher education?” A progressive view of the world—and I’m echo- 
ing you here—can lead to so much criticism and self-criticism and can 
even move to the point where joy is almost avoided, because there’s so 
much more work to do. Not to worry, my Obies. There’s plenty of work to 
do. But you smile and you find joy in life. So to the extent that you brought 
that way of moving through the world to my alma mater 
be somewhat contagious—I’m pleased. 


and that it may 


One of the things I’ve really tried to do is enhance our visibility. 
There’s some [self] selection in terms of which students come to Oberlin, 
but I think there are also things that happen to students when they’re at 
Oberlin. They pick up the culture. One of the things that is both very lovely 
and sometimes a little frustrating is how modest our students are, that they 
don’t puff {out] their chests, and they don’t talk about how great they are, 
and they don’t necessarily go for the brass ring. I had been a Rhodes 
Scholar, and I wanted us to try to improve some of our fellowships. We 
were able to get two Rhodes Scholars during my time here, which was 
extraordinary, and the first Marshall in a while. In both those instances, | 
actually had to persuade the students to apply. They weren't sure if they 


were worthy or if it was a pure enough endeavor or the right endeavor. 


Johnnetta Cole '57 
and Marvin Krislov 


This is so Obie. 


I think faculty, to some extent, have that same modesty. One of the 
things I’m very proud of is that I asked [whether] we had ever nominated 
anyone for professor of the year, which is an award sponsored by CASE and 
the Carnegie Institute for the Advancement of Teaching. We had never 
nominated anyone for the award. I worked with our then-dean, Sean 
Decatur, to identify a candidate, Steve Volk, who’s a professor of history. 

He was [awarded] the U.S. professor of the year. It gave him a platform, 
and it reinforced Oberlin’s commitment to teaching. Then I said, “Well, let’s 
think about doing this again.” People said, “Gee, Marvin, the odds are not 
very great that we're going to get it.” I said, “Let’s think about someone 
from the conservatory.” So I worked with the dean of the conservatory, 
Andrea Kalyn, and we identified a candidate, Brian Alegant, [who was then 


named] U.S. professor of the year. The first professor of music to ever get 


that award. Two [Oberlin professors] in five years. This was an extraordi- 


nary recognition, and it reinforced what we say is perhaps the most 
distinctive aspect of the Oberlin education, the commitment of faculty to 
the students, the small classes. We can’t rest on our history. It is important 
for Oberlin to get that recognition, and for us to celebrate all the good 
things that do take place at Oberlin. 

Did it ever occur to you that you were going to be the president not just 
ollege, but of a conservatory, and that one of the jewels on that 

the Allen [Memorial Art Museum |? 

You know, when I was in high school, the students who 


bout Oberlin were all musicians. I was a very, very mediocre singer 


player who had stopped in the eighth grade. I appre« jated 


level is minimal. In my [Oberlin] interview, I 


} 


jut my talent 
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remember the student on the committee asking, “What’s your affinity fo1 
music? And I said, “Well, ’ma patron, and I love the arts,” and so forth. 
And she said, “Can you tell me a piece of music you like?” And I think ] 


gave a not very sophisticated answer at the time. I felt that, oh my god, 


there’s no way... 
“T’ve blown it. I’ve blown it.” 


...no way I’m going to get this job, because I should have named some 
fairly obscure concerto by a great person. Nancy Dye had given me this 
advice, she said, “You really need to understand the difference between the 
conservatory and the other type of liberal arts education that we have. You 
should go visit a conservatory.” 

One of the things that I also enjoy about Oberlin is that so many of the 
arts and sciences students are there because they do appreciate music, 
whether or not they’re in the conservatory. We have worked to increase the 
connection between the arts and sciences and the conservatory. There’s 
always the question, what’s the most unique thing about Oberlin? Certainly 
among liberal arts colleges, it’s the conservatory. But then you mention the 
Allen. I would talk with people who knew art, and I realized that this was a 
world-class collection, certainly one of the very best university museums in 
the country. [When] the Allen was undergoing renovation, there was that 
special exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum in New York, where the 
Oberlin paintings from the Allen were side-by-side with the Metropolitan 
paintings. There was a smaller exhibition at the Phillips collection in D.C. 
But that our paintings would be viewed as that important and that worthy 
to be in these collections was just amazing. I love talking about the art 
rental program. The students pay, I think, five dollars a semester, and they 
get to borrow a piece of art. And we've never had one damaged or stolen. 
We all know what happens in college students’ rooms, and that is really an 
extraordinary record. To me, the students are saying: “This is a privilege, 
and I’m going to take care of this. Even if some other parts of the room I’m 


not so careful with, I’m going to pay attention to this.” 


I just feel the need to testify very briefly. [It was at Oberlin that} | 
discovered a particular form of music, really, even though I had heard it 
before. But I remember as if it was yesterday—being in Finney Chapel and 


listening to Dave Brubeck. 
Oh, you lucky person. You lucky person. 


The sense in which I cannot imagine living a good life without black 
improvisational music, otherwise known as jazz, I attribute, in some 
measure, to Oberlin. That I end up as an anthropologist we know is 
because of Oberlin, because without Professor George Eaton Simpson, | 


probably would not even have pronounced anthropology. But in addition 


“One of the things that is 
both very lovely and 
sometimes a little frustrating 
is how modest our students 
are, that they don’t puff [out] 
their chests, and they don’t 
talk about how great they 
are, and they don’t necessarily 
go for the brass ring.” 


to that, I know that my being a museum director has its connection to 
Allen. Allen was my special place of refuge, because when I went to Oberlin, 
I was 16 years.old. My father had died the year before, when I was a 
15-year-old college student at Fisk. I went to Oberlin in part to be near my 
sister, who was in the conservatory, but I had a lot of healing to do. The 
Allen was my special place. 


MK: When I came to Oberlin, our jazz department was still housed in Hales 
Gymnasium. 


JC: Not a good symbol, there. 


MK: No, no. And [the late professor | Wendell Logan, who was a very 
capable and determined person, had been toiling away, as had the other 
jazz faculty, in not very good circumstances. I want to give credit to [former 
conservatory dean] David Stull, because the project began before I got 
there to create a jazz facility that was worthy. And let’s be real. You men- 
tioned race. I think there was a sense that jazz had not been treated well, 
and that that had to do with race, maybe not consciously. David did a lot of 
work. I will say the board—and we haven't talked about the board really 
stepped up, two in particular, Clyde McGregor and Stewart Kohl, but also 
other people as well. And relatively early in my term, we finished the jazz 
building, what became the Kohl Jazz Building. We had this great history, 
the Brubeck performance, which is supposed to be the first time jazz was 
performed on a stage as opposed to in a club, and it was a very important 
event. But it really was a monumental achievement to be able to raise the 
money for this great building. Of course, the recognition of the National 
Medal of the Arts [which Oberlin won] capped that off. 


JC: When I was at Spelman College, and again at Bennett, folks would say, 


“What's it like to be a college president?” So I came up with my own definition. 


“A college president is someone who lives in a big house and begs for a living.” 
Marvin, you know and I know, a successful presidency will be judged in 
terms of fundraising. I can’t believe how well you've done. And again, not just 
you, but during your presidency, that goal of $250 million—that’s a quarter 
of a billion dollars—was not just met, but exceeded. How do you see 
fundraising, and most importantly, why do you do it so well? 


MK: L arrived in 2007, and the downturn followed about a year afterwards. 
The big question was, should we wait, or should we think about moving 
ahead, when it was unclear what people’s wealth was going to be after the 
downturn. It was a very scary time. We set what at that time was viewed as 
an ambitious goal of 250 [million dollars]. We did exceed it, and there were 
a lot of people who played a large role, including the board and the staff 
and many dedicated alumni. What do I see as my role, or how do I view 
fundraising? For me, this goes back to my family. 

My parents both grew up in the Depression in Cleveland, in very, very 
tough times. I mean, really poor. My father, in particular, grew up in a 
household where there were a lot of challenges, including economic chal- 
lenges. 

But my parents were both very charitably oriented, and I think it 
probably relates to our faith. My father’s father, my grandfather, was a rabbi, 
but both my parents were raised very much in the Jewish tradition of 
tzedakah, or charity, and tikkun olam, healing the world. 

I remember at a very early age calling to raise money for our synagogue 
raffle. | would cold call people. I would say, “Hi, ’'m Marvin Krislov, and I’m 
calling for the synagogue raffle. Would you consider buying raffle tickets?” I 
was quite young to be that aggressive with people that I didn’t really know. I 
definitely never thought this was an embarrassing thing to do, because I 
thought that people who have means should share those means. 

And my parents really reinforced for me the notion that we were very 
privileged. Not that we were wealthy, because we weren't, we were middle 
class. But they would show me other communities where people were 
living the way they had grown up, or even poorer. It was a notion of other 
people, and you needed to work for them, to provide for them. Education 
was the means, really, by which you supported uplift and opportunity. 

For me, fundraising was an opportunity to allow people to do good in 
the world. I wasn’t embarrassed. I thought I was offering an opportunity. 
To do that, I felt that I should try to get to know people, to understand 
them and their motivation and their story. Different people had different 
stories and motivations, and unless you knew them, it would be hard to 
make the conversation go well. You don’t walk into a room, as you well 
know, and say, “You went to Oberlin. You’ve been very successful. Give me 
a million dollars.” That's never going to work. One of the things we did was 
work hard on developing stronger connections with people. 

And so how to get people to reconnect with the college and their 
memories? The way to do that is to visit them, but also to bring them back 
so they can remember the faculty, they can remember their friends, they 
can remember sometimes their first boyfriend or girlfriend, or sometimes 
their spouse or partner. And also to see that today’s Oberlin, in some ways, 
is very similar, while in some ways, it might be different. It’s important for 
them to see the continuity and the change in Oberlin. It’s creating 
relationships. I think fundraising is based on relationships. It’s creating a 
sense of continuity and commitment. 


JC: And just for the record, what was the final figure? 


MK: I can’t give it to you to the penny—but it’s 317.9 million. And I will say 
for the record, we still need lots more money, because our commitment to 
financial aid, in particular, is a very powerful one. The overwhelming 
majority of our students, 80 percent, get some form of need-based aid. 


JC: I see you in this role of developing leaders, whether it is a dean who 
goes off to be a president, or a student who has either come to you, or you 


have put your eyes on her or him, and you understand that it often takes 
more than the classroom and the extracurricular activities. For you, as the 
president of a college, to have that kind of engagement in individual lives 
of students, that is not ordinary. 


MK: A young man came to see me a few months ago. He had an idea 
about trying to create dialogues on campus among different groups. We 
ended up doing something, but not exactly what he wanted. But he very 
much impressed me in that meeting. He’s a football player. He’s a 
first-generation student. I said what I usually say to students, particularly 
seniors. I say, “So what's your plan for next year?” 

I kept asking this student to come see me. I just browbeat him into 
coming to see me. I'd asked him to put together a résumé. He had never 
had a résumé before. This is a graduating senior. It needed significant 
work, and we talked about it. It was pretty clear to me that he hadn’t had 
the kind of mentoring that... 


jC: That he should have had, especially at Oberlin. 


MK: And it upset me. I will say that part of Oberlin’s [new] strategic plan 
was to work on developing those connections, including alumni 
connections, but also improving the advising/mentoring program. I think 
that’s part of my job if I have the opportunity: to touch this young man’s 
life, to try to help him. People have intervened in my life at important 
moments. A small intervention can make a world of difference. We set 
him up with an appointment with career services. He’s from the Chicago 
area, so I’m connecting him with some people. 

My goal would be that every student has a meaningful connection or 
set of connections coming out of Oberlin. Not just with faculty, but alumni 
and others who will help mentor them as they move on. Faculty, for many 
students, play that role. For some students there may be needs for other 
people, whether they’re staff or alumni. Alumni love seeing current 
students and seeing them develop and grow. I’ve tried to do it through my 
example. I’ve met with, gosh, hundreds of students, and it’s actually one of 
the favorite things I do. It’s not a traditional thing for presidents to do. I 
know that. But I know that if I can help even a small number of students 
have a meaningful connection that will help them think about their lives 
and their future, then that’s about as great a gift as you can give a young 


person. 


JC: That’s about as good as it’s going to get. I think about the way that 
you, probably more so than other Oberlin presidents in recent years, have 
sincerely worked to connect our college to the Oberlin community. It’s so 
easy to talk about town-gown relations. They should be better. But you 
really worked at this. 


MK: At Yale, frankly, I saw what happens when town-gown relations are 
not particularly good and there’s a gap, an economic gap, a racial and 
ethnic gap, a sense of privilege. And as much as I think generally 
town-gown [relations] at Oberlin have improved, there will always be 
some sense that the college isn’t doing enough. I think that’s true virtually 
anywhere. 

But what can we do? We can address it and try to make it as communal 
as possible. So we've doubled down on the college’s relation to the public 
«chools. We created the Robinson scholars [which provides tuition for 
graduates of Oberlin High School who are accepted to Oberlin]. We have 
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programs like the Ninde scholars, which do a lot of tutoring. That work 
was part of the reason why Mrs. Obama came to Oberlin to deliver the 
commencement address, because of recognition. And of course we saved 
the Apollo Theatre, and that’s been very important to the life [of the 
community]. 

[Professor of Theater] Paul Moser came to me with the idea of doing 
a summer theater festival. I guess there had been one many years ago. 
We have about 12,000 people who go to see the three plays we put on 
for free. It’s enormously positive, in terms of not only exposing people 
to Oberlin, but also getting people to patronize the restaurants, and the 
businesses, and so forth. 

I will also say, we haven't really dwelled on controversies [in this 
interview] but knowing you... 


JC: We're going there. 


MK: We're going there. Controversies are going to occur. I mean, 
everyone's going to have a different view of whether or not this was 
done right or that was done right. But I will say that one of the things 
that helped me through at least one of the controversies was that I 
had developed some deep relationships with students. Even though 
there’s going to be a sense that the administration is “the man” or “the 
woman,’ and not very in touch and not caring, it’s a little harder to say 
that if you've actually been in a class with someone. And they may be 
an imperfect person, but you realize that the person actually does care 
and is sincere and is trying to help you improve your writing, or 
improve your postgraduate plans, and so forth. And I do think that 
many of the students who have gotten to know me have been able to say, 
“Look, let’s try to work with Marvin, or let’s try to work on this, because 
I do think he cares.” Even in a small place like Oberlin, I think that more 
personal touch can be very important, because even though I think I’m 
quite accessible in many ways, there’s something more intimate about 
taking a class with someone than just saying hello to them. 
The other thing I'll say is that I learn from the students, too. Most 
people say this about teaching, but I can testify that it really is true. 
I teach this class on public education, which is, to me, endlessly 
interesting, because public education in this country is so decentralized 
and there are always these bizarre local twists. I’ve learned about the 
way some school districts work, including one that relies on students 
from out of district paying money to get into the district. And another 
student talked to me about the way magnets work in her district. 
But also [I learn] insights that students have, particularly drawing on 
their own experience, and I’ve found our students are very thoughtful. 


JC: That’s Oberlin. 


“Controversies are going to 
occur. I mean, everyone’s going 
to have a different view of 
whether or not this was done 
right or that was done right.” 


MK: These students are so thoughtful and so interesting, and they’re nice 
to each other. I must say, some afternoons—I usually taught Mondays at 
2:30, just after the lunch break—I was kind of tired and didn’t exactly feel 
like going to the classroom, and I always came back to my office and my 
staff would say, “It was another great experience, wasn’t it?” Because even 
if I wasn’t particularly great, I got a lot out of it. I always felt so much 
more motivated to do my real job by the sense that they’re wonderful 
students, they work really well with each other, and they care a lot about 


making the world better, which is very inspiring. 


JC: Marvin, I met you when you were not exactly shy about issues. I first 
met you when you were general counsel at the University of Michigan, so 
identified with affirmative action that, at least out of my religious 
tradition, you were as identified with it as the devil is identified with sin. 
We brought you to Bennett College to honor you because of your role 
around affirmative action. So this whole notion of social justice, which 
inevitably will get you into controversies, you sure didn’t learn at Oberlin. 
Am I right? 


MK: You're absolutely right. I think that is definitely part of the Oberlin 
tradition. Sometimes there are different views on how far to go and on 
what issues. I had feelings about the importance of affirmative action 
from my childhood, very, very deep feelings. That was directly connected 
to Michigan’s educational mission. 

One of the challenges at any institution, but particularly at a place like 
Oberlin that has such a strong progressive tradition, is to what extent 
should the president or the board opine on social justice issues that are 
less connected to the educational mission. What’s happening now 
politically creates a lot of opportunities but also different views about to 
what extent one should step forward. One of the issues that we're all 
thinking about is the role of immigration and international students, or 
undocumented students, and so forth. We have actually been very vocal. 
We've signed statements and made it very clear what our position is. Not 
everyone’s happy with that. There are always questions of to what degree 
do you do this? 


JC: What, in your years at Oberlin, was the most difficult controversy that 
you had to deal with? 


MK: (sighs) 


JC: And you see, only an Oberlin president would have to go (sigh), 
because there have been enough of them for you now to have to say, 
“Okay, what was the most challenging?” 


MK: I think the controversy over our professor with Facebook postings 
was extremely challenging, partly because there are values that can be in 
conflict. While I, and everybody, virtually—not everybody, but most 
people—found the postings objectionable, the question was to what 
extent those should be considered in terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. I will be interested in learning 10, 20 years from now how we as an 
educational community—not just Oberlin, but educational administra- 
tors and citizens—think about social media, because this is a cutting-edge 
issue. Of course, it also implicates values of academic freedom and free 
speech. There are limits to those, and what are those limits, and in what 
fora should those be evaluated? 


Snapshots of a Presidency 


Marvin Krislov has a very good Instagram game. It’s not that 
his snapshots go viral or that they perfectly reflect the 
zeitgeist of our time. It’s that they authentically and with 
low-fi charm capture the full range of his multifaceted 
day-to-day life so well. Those on campus who marveled at 
his highly energetic level of engagement might be glad to 
find out, via his Instagram account, that Krislov took time out 
from his job to relax, spend time with family, take in baseball 
and basketball games, and travel widely. It would be hard to 
find a museum he hasn't visited (the Museum of African 
American History in DC, the Broad Museum in Los Angeles, 
Boston's Museum of Design, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
and New York's Transit Museum all show up in his feed). He 
also has a knack for finding quirkier fare, like the Neon 
Museum and the Mob Museum, both in Las Vegas, ora 
cupcake ATM (dispensing cupcakes instead of cash!) in 
Atlanta, and for grabbing atmospheric shots around campus 
and Ohio, like the last taste of summer at Krieg’s Frozen 
Custard in Amherst or Oberlin’s Knowlton athletics complex 
blanketed in snow. And Krislov was not too proud to grab 
the occasional celebrity co-selfie: Is that Tracee Ellis Ross 
with our president? Danny DeVito? Whoopi Goldberg? Toni 
Morrison? The Castro brothers (Julian and Joaquin, not Fidel 
and Raul)? But those who doubt that a college president's job 
never really ends found that even amidst the personal 
moments, Krislov constantly made connections with and 
between alumni and students, always looking out for 
Oberlin's presence elsewhere and always advocating for and 
celebrating the college. Some of those celebrities are our 
own: James McBride ‘79 at the White House, Tracy Chevalier 
‘84 in front of a London phone booth, Claire Chase ‘01 and 
Rebekah Heller ‘02 at the conservatory, Alison Bechdel ‘81 
with friends on Illumination night 2016. Krislov attended 
countless events on Oberlin's behalf; ribbon cuttings, sports 
events, concerts, organ pump, and alumni gatherings are all 
part of his photo feed. Even when officially off the clock, if he 
met an Obie at an airport or a Dodgers game or found 
anything that recalled Oberlin in any way—like our three 
alumni in the Inventors Hall of Fame or a historical marker 
that mentioned Oberlin—he always snapped and shared a 
picture, Not always in focus, not always the best composi- 
tion, not always the best view, but always capturing his 
enthusiasm for Oberlin and its people. Here we share with 
you a selection from the Instagram account mkrislov. 


1. On campus with Alison 
Bechdel ‘81 and friends 


2. #Banksy #London 


3. NCAC champion women's 
track and field team 


4. With James McBride ‘79 on 
being awarded the National 
Medal for the Humanities 


5. Daughter driving lessons 
("Quidditch or #driver 
#maneuverability test”) 


6. With Jerry Greenfield ‘73 at 


Ben & Jerry's in Burlington, Vt. 


7. National Center for Civil and 
Human Rights 


8. Whiskey fermentation 
barrels at Woodford Reserve 
Distillery 


9. Kentucky Derby 
10. TGIF soccer at Wilder Bowl 


11. With George Smith '87 
and Natalie Winkelfoos at 
Heisman Hall of Fame dinner 


12. San Francisco's Asian 
Art Museum 


13. Dumbledore for Halloween 
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“To have a community with 
people from different 
backgrounds, we need to 
understand that not everyone 
comes to the place with the same 
set of assumptions and the 
same set of experiences.” 


It was very challenging. Our community was divided, and there were a 
lot of upset people, and that spread to alumni and the board and others. I 
was pleased that we were able to have the process that we did, that is 
consistent with our guidelines. The board ended up reaching a decision, 
based on recommendations from me and committees, that the employ- 
ment not be continued of this professor. But it was very, very challenging. 

Another issue goes back to what culminated on March 4, 2013, after a 
series of incidents of harassment—racial, anti-Semitic, and homophobic. 
There had been an assertion that someone was dressed in a KKK hood, 
and that set up a very strong and very powerful reaction by students, who 
demanded that we shut down the college for the day. And I guess this is 
part of the historical record, so I should make it clear, because I don’t 
know if I really talked about this, that I had to weigh, along with my 
colleagues, the real costs and benefits of that, and obviously one doesn’t 
shut down the college lightly. We did end up doing that. There were 
educational activities, and there was a teach-in, but one wants to do that 
as rarely as possible, and there are certainly some faculty, I am told, who 
were not happy about that decision. 

One department had decided that it would not hold classes that day. 
There were students who were threatening, and I think they would have 
formed a ring around buildings to prevent people from walking in. One 
has to think about the costs of that type of activity, where students are 
pitted against other students, students are pitted against faculty. There 
was certainly significant racial and other implications for relationships. 

I thought that the day was a positive day in terms of showing 
solidarity. It was a very emotional day. History can judge whether it was 
the right decision or not. Other schools certainly had done something 
similar. I think one wants to do it in the rarest of occasions, but when the 
dean of students and I were at Afrikan Heritage House at 4 in the 
morning, we saw the students, and we saw the level of emotion and fear, 
and frankly, I was worried about violence between students, and I worried 
about faculty that would have had classes, and what would have hap- 
pened to them. That was the judgment we made. And at 4 in the morning, 
one has to make judgments without a lot of time. I think it was the right 
judgment. 


JC: So do I. So do I. 


MK: There have been, certainly, other controversies, and I think one of the 
challenges is that there are political issues, and then there are sometimes 


personal issues, and the two get intertwined. As a white person, I realize 
that I need to listen and pay attention, and to hear claims and experiences 


that are not my own. 
JC: But don’t we all. Don’t we all. 


MK: We all do. I will say that given the climate we’re in—where there 
certainly are issues of race, gender identity, and sexual identity—someone 
who may not share those identities needs to be particularly sensitive to 
listening to and understanding someone else’s experiences. 

I do think, and I’ve written about this, that to have a community with 
people from different backgrounds, we need to understand that not 
everyone comes to the place with the same set of assumptions and the same 
set of experiences. To put it in very simplistic terms, there are some 
students who come with some of the social capital that I was talking about, 
who are able to go out to restaurants, who do not need to go to work 10, 20 
hours a week, and who may have had certain academic experiences that 
allow them to do things. There are overlapping groups and all sorts of 
different identities, but there are other students who don’t have those sets 
of experiences and those sets of opportunities. 

We say part of the magic of Oberlin is that everyone comes together, 
and that everyone learns from one another, but for some it’s more difficult. 
I just ran into a student who told me that he’s working 20 hours a week. I 
wouldn't have known, because people don’t go around saying, I’m working 
20 hours a week. And he told me about some family situations that make it 
very hard. He’s sending money home to his family. As I get to know 
students, I hear more and more stories like that, particularly from first- 
generation students who are not only the hope of their families but also the 
economic engines, even now, or sometimes. 

How can we make Oberlin the place where people from different 
backgrounds not only get along but can do the work in a reasonably 
equivalent manner? We've done a lot in terms of financial aid. We’ve done a 
lot in terms of trying to provide student support. I’ve had wonderful deans 
of students who are almost saint-like in their devotion to students. I’m sure 
you've been privileged to work with deans of students who are on call 24/7 
for students. We haven’t talked about some of the mental health challenges 
that seem to be increasing on all our campuses, Oberlin included. It’s very 
important to try to understand what we don’t know, and work to make the 
experience of campus living and the academic rigor feasible. We can never, 
never, make people’s earlier lives different. 


JC: One of the things you have done is to lift up the importance of one’s 
whole self, of a kind of wellness that is not only going to allow you to live 
physically better, but ought to make the very process of living better. How 
did you get into this wellness stuff? 


MK: I discovered the joy of exercising as a youngish person in college. I 
discovered that it really did help me in terms of stress reduction and just 
getting perspective, and so forth. ’'ve become a big advocate of exercise and 
taking care of the body. 

At Oberlin, one of the things that students do pay attention to is the 
kind of food they eat. Of course, there are the co-ops, and there’s also a lot 
of focus on vegetarian or vegan foods. We talked about culture earlier. 
There hasn’t been as much attention to wellness more broadly. Some of that 
may have to do with exercise. Some of that may have to do with getting 
counseling. I think that one doesn't preclude the other. I can remember 


relatively early in my tenure running into a student who was very stressed, 
and | said, “Have you taken a walk around the block?” And he said, “No 

> 
I'm too busy.” 


JC: “I’m too busy to take care of myself.” 


MK: And I said, “You know, why don’t you take 15 minutes and just take a 
walk around the block. It’s amazing how it will clear your mind.” We have 
done a lot to try to help students and faculty and staff get perspective and 
reduce stress. We're renovating facilities, including the Phillips gym, 
which was built pre-Title IX, so it’s very inadequate. We're also adding 
programs, stress reduction, and the students are very interested in this. 

And this is part of a nationwide problem, as you know, that more and 
more of our students are coming to colleges with mental health challenges. 
Colleges are stressful places. There’s the pressure. There’s dealing with things 
that one hasn’t always dealt with, whether it’s identity, whether it’s ability, 
there are a lot of different things. We try to support students, but in a way 
that enables them to learn lifelong habits of wellness. One of the things that 
I’ve been very pleased about is that faculty and staff are also participating. It’s 
important for them to be healthy and feeling well taken care of. 


JC: Well, brother president, we began this very special, wonderful conversa- 
tion by my asking you to remember what it was like the first day you were 
the president of Oberlin College. Now comes the inevitable question, 
because you are moving on. Talk a little bit about how you feel, because you 
are moving on. 


MK: Well, I’m feeling very emotional right now, partly because I know that 
the friendships I’ve developed here are really extraordinary, including ours. 
It’s a wonderful community. I will always be part of it, but it won’t be the 
same. 

I am moving to New York, as you know, to be president of a very 
different place, Pace University. One of the things that I really wanted to 
do, and I’ve done, I think, quite well in my career, is not repeat myself. I 
moved from a civil service job in the justice department to a more 
political job and then moved out of law. I didn’t want to go to another 
institution too similar to Oberlin, although I think Pace has some of the 
same values. One of the values that really resonated with me was the 
commitment to provide educational opportunities to people from 
first-generation immigrant and working-class families. 

What really persuaded me that this was the right place was when I met 
with about 20 students and heard them tell their stories. For me, that is the 
heart of why I’m in higher education. Pace is dealing with some nontradi- 
tional students, some commuting students, professional students in things 
like allied health and law and business, as well as arts and sciences type 
students that Oberlin might have. I am excited about the future, and I’m 
excited about being in New York. 

New York is such an attraction for Oberlin people. The alumni club has 
already said they want me to come to their events, and I have really formed 
some deep friendships with alums. I think I will always be connected to 
Oberlin, but I also am very aware of the importance of creating opportu- 


nity for the new president. 
jC: I’m going to say it more starkly. Used-to-be presidents should not 


meddle, and Marvin, I’m pretty proud of myself. When I left Spelman and 
Bennett, I left. I had my time as the president. I really respect that youre 
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not a meddler. I do want to say this, though. Just because you're moving on 
from Oberlin doesn’t mean you're moving on from very special relation- 
ships. And so I know that as you move on, you will take with you some of 
these most extraordinary experiences and relationships. And this I know. 
You're not getting rid of me. So there. 


MK: You know, Johnnetta, that goes back at you. Partly because my parents 
are both deceased and I’m an only child, I have a track record of hanging 
onto friendships, so I have a number of friends that I go back to high 
school and even before with. 

The other thing I'd say is that one reason why I felt enormous love for 
Oberlin is because there is such connection with the values of Oberlin. And 
Oberlin is, above all, a place of values. It is refreshing to be in a place where 
there are debates and there are disagreements, but they’re rooted in notions 
of ethics and trying to do the right thing. It’s trying to figure out what is 
right in a very confusing world. 

Also there’s the appreciation for the arts. We talked earlier about the 
conservatory and the art museum. So many people that have gone to 
Oberlin, regardless of whether they go on to music or the arts, are people of 
the arts. A sort of silly example is, I went to a play the other night in D.C., 
and two Oberlin alums came up to me and said, “President Krislov.” I 
realized that unless I change my habits and don’t go to arts events so 
frequently, ’'m probably going to be running into Oberlin people wherever 
I go. That affinity is something that I definitely will carry with me, and that 
will, I think, keep drawing me back. 


JC: But you’re moving on. 


MK: I’m moving on, and that’s not a bad lesson for students—to say that 
you can have really wonderful experiences and stay connected, but you 
don’t necessarily have to be standing in the same place. But you can keep 
the values. 

When I attend my last commencement, one of the things I know I will 
see is that love. For the reunion classes that come back, there is this love. It’s 
funny, because even when we ask students who have not necessarily been 
happy about everything if they would have rather gone somewhere else 
than Oberlin, they say absolutely not. They recognize there is that love, 
even if it is love mixed with critique and frustration, much of it mirroring 
the world around us, but some of it focused on our community itself. It’s 
an extraordinary place, and you, Johnnetta Betsch Cole, are one of our 
brightest stars, and I am so honored to have spent this time with you today. 


jC: Back at you. 


“Pm feeling very emotional 


right now, partly because I know 
that the friendships I’ve 
developed here are really 
extraordinary. It’s a wonderful 


community.” 


iteracy 
program created in 1996 
to ensure that every child 
learns to read indepen- 
dently by the end of third 
grade, giving children a 
firm literacy basis and 
providing them with 
positive role models. 
It is part of the Community- 
Based Federal Work- 
Study Program. 

“It's really rewarding to 
work with [the kids] 
throughout a semester 
and see the progress they 
make in so little time,” 
says Tara Wells '18. “It's 
especially meaningful to 
know how much impact 
we.can have just through 
being there as an extra 
voice of encourageme 


A Look 
Inside 

the Bonner 
Center 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JENN MANNA 
TEXT BY JUSTINE GOODE ‘16 


The small brick building with white 
trim on West Lorain Street in 
Oberlin is quaint and unassuming, 
a tree-shrouded house that sits on 
the edge of large-scale institu- 
tional college buildings, like the 
adjacent Wilder Hall. Daub House 
is home to the Bonner Center for 
Service and Learning, an office that 
works to forge important bonds 
between Oberlin College students 
and their surrounding communities. 
Though the building may be small, 
there is nothing diminutive about 
the span of the Bonner Center's 
work. Directed by Trecia Pottinger, 
the center's core programs connect 


The Bonner Scholars 
Program provides 
underrepresented and 
first-generation 
students with “access 
to education and 
opportunity to serve.” 
The program selects 
15 incoming first-year 
students with high 
financial need anda 
commitment to commu- 
nity service and helps 
them develop as leaders 
in the local community 
and beyond. Andres 
Cuervo ‘17, a Bonner 
Scholar, has been 
working with community 
member Tim Mehok, 
who is blind, for four 
years, helping him access 
websites and products. 
“Andres is a bridge to 
those sites that are 
poorly designed and not 
accessible,” Mehok 
explains. 


‘While it may seem like a small thing, | know 


Tim Is really grateful for my help, and 
that makes my four years of reading and generally 


volunteering for him really special.” 
ANDRES CUERVO ‘17 


Oluwadamilare 
Ogunjimi ‘19 works 
with Eastwood 
Elementary student 
Kaiser Thompson as 
part of Oberlin 
America Reads. “In 
this picture, Kaiser 
and | were working 
on flashcards with 
words that he had 
been struggling with 
before | started 
working with him. 
At this point, he was 
able to get through 
these words and 
similar word sets 
really quickly, and 


= All of the students | worked with, especially 
= Kaiser, really grew as readers and began to SNOW 


Seve for reading and learning.” ae 
= -OLUWADAMILARE OGUNJIMI’19 = 


a 


attend college, are low- 
‘income, and may be froma... 
group that is underrepre- 
sented in higher education. 


sod rhe the n, ~ 
_ tutor and scholar are able to 

forge meaningful working 
relationships—and real 
friendships—over several 
years. "What's unique about 
our relationship is the fact 
that we've both watched 
each other grow into the 
people we are today," says 
Eleanor Van Buren ‘17, who 
worked with student 
Makayla Riggins for three 
years. “I certainly know | 
have changed in three years, 
and it is special to think that 
sheisoneofthelonger = 
friendships | have had here. 
As the tutor and her mentor, 
the perspective can seem 
one-sided, but she has 
listened to me and seen how © 
my opinions have formed 
and changed too. | have 
gotten to know her family as 
well, and they are so 
gracious towards the 
friendship | have built with 
Makayla.” 
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"Nhat's unique about our relationship Is the 


fact that we've both watched each other grow 


into the people wevare today. 
ELEANOR VAN BUREN ‘17 


El Centro provides 
bilingual one-on-one 
case management, 
advocacy, interpretation, 
and translation services 
for medical and social 
service appointments to 
the Latino community 
of Lorain, Ohio. That 
includes classes that 
prepare students for the 
U.S. Citizenship Exam. 
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"Dartheipating in the citizenship classes through 
the Bonnertenter at Oberlin has really inspired me 
tq servesand learn from the local community. 


BYRON MORATOYA ‘20 


The Sorrell Affekt Jeannette Sorrell °90, 

the founder of the Baroque orchestra 

Apollo’s Fire, keeps the flame of period music 
burning brightly. By Justin Glanville 


r WAS 1991, AND JEANNETTE SORRELL 90 WAS 
driving from Oberlin to Cleveland, feeling more 
than a little nervous about where she was headed: 
a job interview for a position as assistant 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Roger Wright, the orchestra’s artistic 


administrator, had called her for the interview 


after she’d appeared on an international list of 
15 up-and-coming conductors. 


For a young musician, the job was a plum one—a chance to make her 
name in the classical music world while working among some of the 
world’s top musicians. But prestige aside, Sorrell needed the job. As a recent 
graduate of the Oberlin Conservatory’s Artist Diploma program, she was 

“absolutely impoverished,” in her words—living off fast-dwindling prize 
money from a harpsichord competition she’d won. 

To raise the stakes even higher, the interview was with none other than 
the orchestra’s then-music director himself: Christoph von Dohnanyi. 

Arriving at Dohnanyi’s Shaker Heights home, she sat with Dohnanyi 
and Wright outside near the pool. Sorrell and Dohnanyi chatted about 
music for 10 minutes or so. Things seemed to be going well. 

Then Dohnanyi uttered words that have remained seared in Sorrell’s 
memory ever since. “He said, ‘Well, my dear, there’s really no point in your 
auditioning, because audiences in Cleveland would never accept a woman 
conductor,” Sorrell recalls. 

Thudding silence followed. Then Sorrell came back with an equally 
pointed 


and completely spontaneous—reply. 
“That's fine, sir,” she told him. “I didn’t ask for this job, and I want to 
work with period instruments anyway.” 

Telling the story today, Sorrell pauses and gives a rueful laugh. “At that 
point, it was kind of like, ‘OK, that’s the end of this interview,” 

Wright, as stunned by Dohnanyi’s words as Sorrell was herself, pulled 
her aside on her way out. He apologized, then told her he’d always wanted 
to see a Baroque orchestra in Cleveland. If she were interested, he said, 
he'd help her start one. 

On the drive back to Oberlin, Sorrell considered her options. 

“I was aware that I could have sued,” she says, because Dohnanyi was 
basically telling me directly that he wouldn't give me the job because I was a 


woman. But I wasn’t interested in spending my time and energy suing people.” 


She was also aware that as a woman she faced considerable resistance in 
landing a conducting job with a major symphony orchestra. In a foreshad- 
owing of the Dohnanyi episode, the Houston Symphony Orchestra had 
told her she “didn’t fit the board’s vision” for an assistant conductorship 
there for which she’d applied. Male instructors had long railed against her 
for standing too much like a ballet dancer on the podium, or for being too 
expressive with her hands and face. One had even thrown his shoe at her to 
get her to stand more firmly. 

It all added up to one message: Be someone else—specifically, someone 
more conventionally masculine. And Sorrell couldn’t—and didn’t want 
to—do that. 

So she took Wright up on his offer. Within a year she had founded 
Apollo’s Fire, the Baroque orchestra she’s been conducting and leading ever 
since. The orchestra celebrates its 25th anniversary this year and, while still 
based in Cleveland, maintains an increasingly busy touring schedule across 
the U.S. and abroad. 

“Looking back, it turned out to be a valuable lesson in being true to myself,” 
she says. “It was partly because of those early experiences of rejection that this 


/ 


other path emerged, one that was much closer to who I am.” 


AS EXCITING AND AS RIGHT AS IT FELT, ESTABLISHING APOLLO’S FIRE 
was far from easy. Sorrell, then 26, had grown up in San Francisco and 
Denver and knew hardly anyone in Cleveland. She was living in Oberlin, 40 
miles and worlds apart from the established, monied patrons and founda- 
tions who supported Cleveland’s arts organizations. 

An early meeting with a mentor from Case Western Reserve University 
was typical of the initial response she received. 

“She said, ‘I think what you're trying to do is hopeless and impossible” 
Sorrell remembers. “And I said, ‘Well, I’m going to try it anyway. Would you 
help me?’ And she said, ‘OK.” 

That, Sorrell says, was the key to her progress in those early days: to 
meet other people’s doubts with her own resolve. It turned out to be a 
winning formula. She received seed funding from the Cleveland 
Foundation, and six months later, Apollo’s Fire—its name referencing the 
Greek god of fire and music—made its debut in a pair of sold-out concerts 
featuring Mozart’s Requiem. 

“She's so single-minded,” says Oberlin Conservatory Professor Emerita 
Lisa Crawford, who was Sorrell’s harpsichord instructor and now counts 
her as a friend. “She sets herself to something, and she’s very sure about her 
ideas 


as a leader and with music, too. It’s what makes her such a convinc- 
ing performer.” 

For her part, Sorrell attributes the group’s immediate success to a 
combination of good press and people’s natural curiosity about period 
instruments. Apollo’s Fire musicians play instruments contemporary to the 
time the pieces were written. Some—lutes, cornettos (curved woodwinds), 
and sackbuts (relatives of the trombone)—are no longer familiar to 
contemporary audiences. Others, such as violins and cellos, are strung not 
with contemporary steel strings but with animal gut strings, which by many 
accounts produce a rawer, warmer tone. 

Most important of all, she says, is the emotionally vivid performance 
style that has become the group’s trademark. That style is based on the 
18th-century concept of affekt—the notion that art, through expressive 
performance, should uplift the emotional states of audiences. 

“When you read music writers from the time, affekt was a hugely 
important concept, and I felt other early music groups weren't focusing on 


that at all,” Sorrell says. “They were more academic or drier in their style.” 
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To achieve that emotional uplift, Sorrell seeks out musicians—including 
a steady stream of Oberlin alumni—who are as expressive as they are 
technically proficient. She also works with scores for weeks before perfor- 
mances, annotating them with descriptive words and sometimes even 
emoji-style faces to help musicians find the heart of the music. 

“We want to find the rhetorical purpose of every phrase,” she says. “Is it 
building tension, or is it bringing us down into a contemplative mood? 
Should this rest be stretched out like a question mark, or is it more of a 
restful breath?” 

The group remains based in Cleveland but also maintains an interna- 
tional touring schedule that has included stops in Spain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, England, and Portugal. Reviews of its performances and its 25 
recorded albums have been almost uniformly laudatory. The New Yorker 
declared that the group “put Cleveland firmly on the period-performance 
map.” The London Daily Telegraph praised a 2014 London appearance as 

“superlative music-making” and one the top five classical concerts of the 
year. The New York Times dubbed the group’s presentation last year of 
Bach’s St. John Passion at St. Paul’s Chapel in New York “a resplendent 
performance” and said the unique staging “proved an effective enhance- 
ment of the drama, and a particularly brave one,” since the production was 


to be repeated in seven very different locations in New York and Cleveland. 


harpsichord she bought as a student more than 20 years ago; a sleek, 
Beethoven-era fortepiano donated by a patron; and shelves of Celtic and 
Sephardic percussion instruments (Apollo’s Fire has lately been program 
ming early folk music to help connect audiences to their immigrant 
heritage). 

She was preparing, as always, for an upcoming series of concerts, this 
time a 25th-anniversary festival celebrating the music of Beethoven and 
Schubert that took place on her home turf in Cleveland in April. 

As is so often the case with Apollo’s Fire concerts, several Oberlin 
| graduates joined her on stage. Violinist Edwin Huizinga ’06, who worked 
with Sorrell when she directed the Oberlin Baroque Ensemble, has played 
with Apollo’s Fire for several years, commuting to performances from his 
home in Toronto. 


“These pieces have been played a lot, but they’re not being played in this 
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ae aac your eyes and say, ‘Wow, that was the sound Beethoven heard in his time’ I 


think that’s a pretty exciting thing for an audience.” 


style,” he says. “All the instruments sound completely different. You close 


One of Sorrell’s own professors at Oberlin, Thomas Forrest Kelly, now a 
professor of music at Harvard, gave several talks as part of the festival. He'll 
return to Cleveland and Apollo’s Fire next year, after he retires, as a guest 
performer in Monteverdi’s L’Orfeo, one of the first pieces he and Sorrell 
played together at Oberlin as part of the opera theater program. 

“Tt’s going to be great fun,” Kelly says, speaking by phone from Harvard. 

“T’ve played in a few shows of hers before. She’s very imaginative but also 
makes clear exactly what she wants through her gestures.” 

Despite all her success as a musician, Sorrell sees herself as a human 
being first. 

“T don’t ever want to be one of those people who can only sit around and 
talk about music all day,” she says, sitting on a purple-cushioned chair and 
sipping water with a slice of orange. “What I spend most of my time doing 
is trying to help people tap into what is universal inside us.” 

At present, that’s primarily through music, but Sorrell says she can also 
envision herself someday serving the same purpose in other ways: becom- 
ing an investigative journalist and helping to “take down Monsanto,” for 
example, or teaching English abroad. 

Who knew the cutting edge would be found playing compositions and “T still hope I can do some of those things,” she says. “There are so many 


instruments from two-and-a-half centuries ago? things apart from music I want to talk about, because that’s how I learn. 


Former instructors now view her as an inspiration. Robert Spano, | For now, though, she’s quite content helping audiences connect with 
professor of conducting at the Oberlin Conservatory and music director of | their humanity through music 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, worked with Sorrell during her Oberlin that audiences in Cleveland and beyond have not only accepted, but 
days. Reached via email while on tour in the Middle East, he called Sorrell 
both “virtuosic” and “sensitive.” 

“I hope I was able to help Jeannette in her studies at Oberlin, but the real 
joy is to be able to be inspired and informed by her work today, he wrote. 


and proving, with each sold-out concert, 


embraced, a woman conductor. In May it was announced that Sorrell had 


won the prestigious mid-career artist award from the Cleveland Arts Prize. 


With a growing list of conducting credits with large symphony orches- 

| tras that might once have deemed her style as too feminine—including the 
| c 
Utah Symphony, the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, and the New World 


a BR’ Symphony in Miami—she’s become something of a role model for young 
ON A SUNNY SPRING DAY IN APRIL, SORRELL RETURNED HOME TO ym} ) 


Cleveland Heights after several weeks touring with Apollo’s Fire and serving 
as guest conductor for the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra in Minnesota. 


Sorry about the dust,” she says, with a smile of greeting. “1 he last few 


women conductors who still face an uphill battle in securing leadership 
positions with orchestras. 
“Women who are studying conducting sometimes come up to me after 


ee concerts and tell me it’s helpful to see me up there,” she says. “And what | 
months I’ve been away about 80 percent of the time. 


The short walk from the front door to the back porch is a compact tour 


of things she holds most dear. A Bernie Sanders campaign sign perches 


| ilways tell them is just to be themselves, because that’s what I did. Instead 


of trying to act more like a man and less of a ballet dancer on the podium, | 


said. ‘The heck with this. I’m just going to start my own group and be 


among thick ivy in her front yard—one of the few still standing even in this E 
. ; myself.” @ 


iitra-liberal corner of town and a memento ol the 15 hours a week she 


; ‘ \ A dA N y AND THE AUTHOR OF NEW 
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“BSERS 

celebrated her 
100th birthday in August 2016 by performing 
a piano recital for loved ones at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Santa Barbara, Calif. 
The hour-long program featured works by 
Beethoven, Handel, Schubert, and 
Mendelssohn, and guests included 
Jeannette’s grandchildren, who flew across 
the country for the occasion. Originally 
from Indiana, Jeannette settled many years 
ago in California with her husband, late 
clarinetist Albert Klingler ‘41. She continues 


to play piano several times each week. 
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wrote a memoir, Famous in 
Certain Circles: 70 Years of Big Band Memories, 
about his life as one of the few remaining big 
band leaders from the big band era. Jack has 
been active since 1943 and continues to 
perform. The book is available on Amazon. 


enjoyed a 
mobile 
reunion of 


sorts when 
they visited fellow members of the class of 


°53 Ginny Wagner Maver in Maryland, Bobbie 


Groth Gilbert and Tuck Gilbert '48 in New 
Hampshire, and Joyce Hartline Allen and 
Dick Harper in Connecticut. The visits took 


place over a series of weeks in late 2016. 


1958 

newly composed score 
for Gilbert and Sullivan’s Thespis was 
performed by the Blue Hill Troupe of New 
York and the Gilbert and Sullivan Light Opera 
Company of Long Island. Thomas recently 
began a new Broadway radio show on the 
Jonathan Channel, launched a new website, 
and delivered a talk at Yale called “Sondheim, 
For the Record.” Thomas and his wife, Irene, 
traded their Manhattan apartment for a 
vacation house at West Gilgo Beach, N.Y. “I 


miss the energy of Manhattan,” he reports, 
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“but I have been able to do a lot of creative work 


more efficiently and more comfortably out 


here.” [w] www.thomaszshepard.com 


1959 

In April 2017, the Renaissance Society of 
America awarded its Paul Oskar Kristeller 
Lifetime Achievement Award to 

in recognition of “a lifetime of uncompromis- 
ing devotion to the highest standard of 
scholarship accompanied by outstanding 
achievement in Renaissance studies.” Paul is a 
history professor emeritus at the University of 
Toronto. His 10th book, The Jesuits and Italian 
Universities 1584-1773, is due out from the 
Catholic University of America Press this 
summer. ® was named a 
Music Teachers National Association 
Foundation Fellow at the group’s 2017 gala in 
Baltimore. Jo Ann, of Williams Bay, Wis., 
studied piano and harp at Oberlin and taught 


at Cornell College from 1974 through 2003. 


1962 


book, Eleanor 
and Hick: The 
Love Affair that 
; a we Shaped a First 
i . % Lady (Penguin), 
Keb i A Nm earned acclaim 
hod tt I C K from The 
Plhied.ove-A fei é Washington Post 
That Shaped a inst Lal and The Wall 
SUSAN OU LRN Street Journal and 
= sain was an editors’ 
pick of the New York Times Book Review. 


[w] susanquinnbooks.com 
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Left to right: Spencer ‘65; Yeomans ‘66; 

Gerber '69 (top); Grabill ‘73; 
Smith ‘69; Lydecker ‘74 (top); White ‘74; 
Camp ‘72; Kochanowsky ‘74. 


1963 

Penelope Eckert was elected to serve a 
three-year term as an officer of the Linguistic 
Society of America. Penelope is a professor of 


linguistics at Stanford University. 


1965 

Flutist Patricia Spencer of the Da Capo 
Chamber Players was reunited with a pair of 
beloved musicians from her past when the 
ensemble performed Schoenberg’s Pierrot 
Lunaire at New College in Sarasota, Fla., in 
November 2016. The performance was 
attended by Do 
accompanist at Oberlin—as well as her former 


5—Patricia’s former 


high school flute teacher, David Berman of 
Ithaca College. 


1966 

Voice professor Sheila Allen Yeomans retired 
from the Texas Christian University School of 
Music, where she had taught since 1985 and 
was chair of the voice department for 20 years. 
She was honored by colleagues with a 
homecoming dinner and a concert featuring 
TCU students from throughout her career. In 
retirement, she looks forward to two new 
roles: grandmother and director of the Clear 
Creek Music Festival, which she and her 


STRONG COLUMNS 


MinnPost columnist Eric 
Black ’73 won a Sigma 
Delta Chi award from 

the Society of Professional 
Journalists for online 
column writing. 


husband, Da\ 0, founded in 2011 
in Halfway, Ore. The festival faculty includes 
¢ ) 70. Sheila and husband David 

“would love to host Obie friends in either Fort 


Worth or at the farm in Halfway.” 


1968 
In retirement, Daniel K. Miller continues 
his travels to foreign nations to learn firsthand 
of their various social, political, and economic 
challenges. His latest adventures included 
return trips to Lebanon and Bangladesh. 
He spent two weeks working on a dairy 
cooperative in Lebanon, where he toiled 
alongside a professional cattle-foot trimmer 
from Minnesota. Despite the relatively poor 
conditions and poor diets for the farm’s cows, 
Daniel sensed that Lebanon itself had largely 
been rebuilt since the time of his last visit, 
shortly after Israelis had been expelled from 
the nation’s southern region. His eighth trip 
to Bangladesh also included work with dairy 
farmers. In many ways, he is encouraged 
by that country’s advancements in terms of 
agriculture, economy, and resistance to terror 
groups. In both countries, he witnessed 
different cultures mixing easily: Muslims 
with Christians in Lebanon, and Muslims 
with Hindus in Bangladesh. Daniel reminds 
fellow Obies to consider volunteering abroad. 
“It makes retirement so much more worth- 
while,” he says. “Think about the stories 
and gifts from abroad you can bring your 
grandchildren.” 


1969 

Timothy Gerber, an Ohio State University 
School of Music professor for more than three 
decades, delivered an address to more than 
3,000 degree candidates at the university’s 


December 2016 commencement ceremony. 


Timothy’s research at OSU has focused on the 
education of music teachers, music develop- 


ment in adolescents, and music education 
policy in schools, and he coauthored an 
online textbook called Music Now! Its Role 
and Importance in Our Lives. He was honored 
with Oberlin’s Music Education Distinguished 
Alumni Award in 2007. = Kit Abel Hawkins 
earned a doctorate in social studies from 
Grinnell College in May 2016. # Julian Smith 
was named a member of the Order of Canada 
by Governor General David Johnston. A 
world-renowned architect, scholar, conservator, 
and educator, Julian was recognized for his 
leadership of the Willowbank Centre, a 
nonprofit advanced educational institution 
that focuses on heritage conservation. “Julian 
has been fundamental in shaping Willow- 
bank’s unique curriculum in apprenticeship 
and theoretical learning,” says Crystal Bossio 
of Willowbank. “He has touched many hearts 
and minds with his vision for a more sustain- 
able future, and we are delighted at this news.” 
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1971 
Gary M. Markoff, an attorney with the firm 
Sherin and Lodgen, was named a Super 
Lawyer for 2016. Gary is a former managing 
partner and a member of the corporate and 
real estate departments. 


1972 

Bruce E, Breslauer earned the first Trailblazer 
Award from the National Federation of the 
Blind of Montana, an honor given in October 
2016 for his contributions to the blind 
community. Bruce is the first blind orienta- 


tion and mobility specialist to work for 


i 


Montana Blind and Low Vision Services, 
where for 10 years he and his guide dog, 
Nimbus, have worked with visually impaired 
adults. At Oberlin, Bruce was president of the 
Class of 1972. = Beatrice Camp and David 
Summers 71 visited Metta Forest Monastery 
in California, where Thanissaro Bhikkhu 


74 


(formerly Geoff deGraff) has served as 
abbot and meditation teacher since 1993. 

# Author Gregory Mahler has written some 30 
books over a career that spans four decades. A 
third edition of Politics and Government in 
Israel: The Maturation of a Modern State 
(Rowman and Littlefield) came out in 2016, 
followed by a second edition of The Arab- 
Israeli Conflict: An Introduction and 
Documentary Reader (Routledge). “Ever since 
my very first book on Israeli politics back in 
1981—a work that came out of my disserta- 
tion—folks have said to me, ‘Wow, it must be 
an interesting time to be studying Israeli 
politics!’ Unfortunately, it has always been an 
‘interesting’ time,” says Gregory, “and I would 
add ‘challenging’ to that, as well.” 


1973 

Robert Loomis Grabill was ordained as a 
minister in the United Church of Christ in a 
November 2016 ceremony at the Church of 
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Christ UCC at Dartmouth College, where 

he is associate pastor. Robert received his 
master of divinity degree at Andover-Newton 
Theological School in May 2015. He served 
for 11 years as head coach of the varsity 

boys soccer team at Hanover High School, 
where his record is 176-20-12, with eight 
state sportsmanship titles and six state 
championships. 


1974 

Vera Kochanowsky teaches harpsichord and 
voice in Falls Church, Va., and directs two 
Washington, D.C.-area early music choral 
groups, Carmina and IIluminare. Recently, 
Vera published Lenin, Hitler, and Me, an 
autobiography of her father, the son of a 
Siberian industrialist tycoon whose life of 
great wealth suddenly faded into poverty as he 
was forced to make daring escapes from 
post-revolutionary Russia and, 17 years later, 
Nazi Germany. Vera contributed an introduc- 
tion and epilogue. = Mary Lou Spinner 
Lydecker released a 12th CD in her Sounds of 
Hope Project series. Strings of Hope features 
harp, classical guitar, violins, and an Irish 
fiddle group. It supports the music and 
community outreach nonprofit she founded, 
which brings comfort and support through 
music to those in need. [w] soundsofhope 
proj@aol.com * Southeast Asian archaeologist 
Joyce C. White was an expert witness on an 
investigative team that received a U.S. 
Attorney’s award for distinguished service in a 
U.S. Department of Justice case called 
Operation Antiquity. Joyce’s work and that of 
her team helped determine that an under- 
ground network was illegally importing and 
selling ancient archeological resources from 
China, Thailand, Burma, and ( ‘ambodia. [w/ 


http://iseaarchaeology.org/operation antiquity/ 


NAS SKILLMATIC 


David Sibley ’78, professor 
of molecular microbiology 
at Washington University 
School of Medicine in 

St. Louis, was elected to 
the National Academy of 
Sciences. Sibley is an 
internationally recognized 
leader in the field of 
cellular microbiology. 

His research in molecular 
parasitology focuses on 
Toxoplasm gondii, a wide- 
spread pathogen associated 
with HIV and other forms 
of immunosuppression. 


1978 

Richard Carlin won a Grammy Award for 
Best Liner Notes for work he coauthored 
with Ken Bloom for the CD Sissle and Blake 
Sing Shuffle Along (Harbinger Records/The 
Musical Theater Project). His most recent 
book, Godfather of the Music Business: 
Morris Levy (University Press of Mississippi), 
will be published in paperback in fall 2017. 


1979 
Fred Bobb challenged Oberlin’s top four 
breaststrokers to a 50-meter race during the 
team’s winter training session in Florida last 
December. “Michael Lin left me in the dust!” 
he reports, referring to the first-year Oberlin 
swimmer, who holds the Yeoman record in 
the 100 yard breaststroke. “Next year I’m 
going to train extra hard, and the mustache 
is coming off in an effort to beat Mike!” 
Fred insists. “A fun time was had by all.” 
Pictured left to right: Alice Blakely 
head coach Andrew 

Brabson, Fred, ] O, and Mat 

# Eric R. Breslin, a partner in the 
New York and Newark, N.J., offices of Duane 
Morris LLP, was named cochair of the firm’s 
white-collar criminal defense, corporate 
investigations, and regulatory compliance 
practice group. Eric leads a team of 83 


attorneys. 


Class Notes 


When Ken Perkins '77 attended the 
March for Science at the University of 
Pittsburgh, where he serves on the 
faculty, he brought along the spring issue 
of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine (top). He 
thought the cover would be appropriate 
for the series of marches held all around 
the world to show support for scientific 
inquiry and evidence-based decision- 
making. Jean Durning ‘56, who attended 
Seattle’s march with son Alan ‘86 and 
Jennifer Hoock ‘83 (bottom), had the 
same idea, though they had never before 
met (Alan and Jennifer both have sons 
currently attending Oberlin). Meanwhile, 
Amy Margaris '96, associate professor of 
anthropology at Oberlin and vice 
president of the Oberlin chapter of Sigma 
Xi (the scientific research honor society), 
attended the march in Cleveland (middle). 
She reports that the Oberlin chapter also 
sent members to Washington, 


1980 

of the firm Tucker Ellis 
LLP was recognized as an Ohio Super Lawyer 
for 2017. = 


fourth film reference book, Now and Then 


published his 


We Time Travel: Visiting Pasts and Futures in 
Film and Television (McFarland). It profiles 
hundreds of films and TV shows that dealt 
with time travel, altered history, and similar 
themes. Also out this year is the self-pub- 
lished title Sex for Dinner, Death for 
Breakfast: 007 on Screen, in which Fraser 
probes James Bond films. = 

joined the firm Olshan Frome Wolosky LLP, 
where he specializes in intellectual property 
law, especially as it relates to the fashion and 
retail industry. Previously, Lee served as 
general counsel and senior VP for Michael 
Kors, in addition to earlier roles with Kasper 
ASL and Polo Ralph Lauren. In 2016 he was 
awarded the Luxury Law Summit & Lifetime 
Achievement Award. 


1983 

fifth book of fiction, We 
Got Him (New Rivers Press), unfolds on the 
night of the Boston Marathon bombing 
manhunt and involves a woman going into 
premature labor and her missing stepson— 
who happens to resemble a bombing suspect. 
Meanwhile, Elizabeth’s recent theatrical work, 
Tonya & Nancy: The Rock Opera, enjoyed a 
sold-out run at the New York Musical Theatre 
Festival followed by a six-week run in Chicago, 
where it was chosen as one of NewCity Stage’s 
top five musicals of 2016, among other 
accolades. Elizabeth lives in Arlington, Mass., 


a novel by 
ELIZABETH SHANE 


Left to right: Searle ‘83; Staley '83; Boice ‘84. 
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where she teaches writing at the University of 
Southern Maine. Her husband of 33 years is 
software developer John Hodgkinson ‘81. 
Their son Will is a student at Brandeis 
University. [w] www.elizabethsearle.net; www. 
tonyaandnancytherockopera.com = Pe 

was appointed resident fellow at 
Harvard University’s Institute of Politics in 
fall 2016. He led a study group called “When 
Activism Works, with AIDS as an Example.” 


1984 
Soul Medicine: A Physician’s Reflections on 
Life, Love, Death and Healing, a new book by 
was published by Lorian Press; 
the audio version was published by Talking 
Book. Judith is an author, teacher, naturo- 
pathic physician, and acupuncturist with a 
passion for working with wellness and 
women’s health. = a Robinso 
earned the 2016 Distinguished Service Award 
from the International Society for the 
Scholarship of Teaching and Learning in 
October 2016. Jennifer, who finished her BA 
at Western Kentucky University, is a professor 
of practice in the Indiana University 
Department of Anthropology. 


1985 

and Lorri Olan ‘87 celebrate 
their 25th wedding anniversary on October 
11, 2017. Over the course of this quarter 
century they've parented three children, one 
of whom—Catalena Bent ‘20—currently 
represents the family at Oberlin as a member 
of women’s soccer team. George and Lorri 
have lived in Lexington, Va., since 1993 and 
work at Washington and Lee University, 
where he’s the Sidney Gause Childress 
Professor of Art History and she serves as 
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Dedication That Lasts a Lifetime 


Since the time when Joel '63 was co-captain of the football team and Bonnie Green ’63 worked in the 


breakfast line at Dascomb, the Millikans’ dedication to their beloved alma mater has never flagged. In the years that 
have passed, they’ve been class presidents, regional coordinators, reunion committee chairs, and more. 


With a family legacy tied to Oberlin for more than 150 years, the Millikans understand the value of a long-term relationship. 


That’s why they’ve committed themselves to making lasting gifts to the college. Their two charitable gift annuities 
support scholarships for deserving students, and they’ve also named Oberlin as a beneficiary of their IRAs. 


Bonnie puts it best, when reflecting on their dedication to paying it forward: “I needed financial help to 
attend college, and Oberlin was the only place that offered me a full scholarship.” Joel affirms their commitment 
heartily: “This is what you do. This is Oberlin. This is life.” 


We encourage you to explore the many ways to make a planned gift in support of Oberlin! 


If you would like to: Then consider: 

Make a future gift to Oberlin without affecting Including a charitable bequest to Oberlin in your will or trust, 
your current lifestyle or donating real estate to Oberlin with a retained life estate. 
Convert appreciated securities or real estate into an Funding a charitable gift annuity, deferred charitable gift 
income stream and receive immediate tax benefits annuity, or charitable remainder trust with Oberlin. 

Make tax-wise decisions about which assets to Naming Oberlin as a beneficiary on your retirement 

leave Oberlin account. 

Make a tax-free gift to Oberlin from your individual Making a qualified charitable distribution to Oberlin 

IRA account through your IRA. 


Contact us: 
The Office of Gift 
Planning will be happy 
to help you plan a gift 
that works for you. 
Call 440-775-8599 
or email gift.planning@ 
oberlin.edu. 


Class Notes 


REUNIONS: A TIME FOR REFLECTION AND RENEWAL 


WAS HONORED TO ADDRESS FACULTY, STAFF, FAMILY, FRIENDS, ALUMNI, AND MEMBERS OF 

the Class of 2017 during Commencement/Reunion Weekend in May. Oberlin’s unique celebra- 

tion of reunions and commencement on the same weekend enables us to benefit from student 

and alumni energy, insights, and talents that come together on campus. For the first time, I 

attended the Grand Piano Extravaganza, which celebrated its 40th anniversary. I watched a 

reading of a moving play, Before Lesbians, written by Elena Gartner 98, heard an a cappella 
concert at Finney, listened to OSteel, watched dancers at the ’Sco, spoke with chatty reunioners, and 
met commencement speaker Darren Walker. I also had the privilege of hosting the Half-Century 
Club’s lunch to welcome its newest members, the Class of 1967, who celebrated their 50th reunion. 
No matter the age, there is something for everyone during Commencement/Reunion Weekend. 

This year’s event was nothing unusual in some important ways: an opportunity to rekindle old 
friendships or meet new, like-minded, intelligent, thoughtful people with whom you share a 
common past and place. If you're ever on the fence about attending, I urge you to go. 

As I’m sure you can imagine, this is the college’s biggest event of the year. The real unsung heroes 
of this event were the members of the Office of Alumni Relations, who worked so hard to celebrate 
the Class of 2017 and to welcome more senior alumni back to campus with open arms. They 
collaborate with facilities, dining services, and the many student workers who help staff the events. 
Student workers greet attendees, staff performances, serve meals, assist security, and clean the 
campus—dorms, meeting spaces, and more—and the weekend wouldn’t happen without their 
involvement and work. To them I say: Thank you for your contributions! I hope you too enjoyed this 
special time on campus. 

With commencement comes reflection and renewal. I had the privilege of meeting incoming 
President Carmen Twillie Ambar and was impressed with her vision for Oberlin in particular and her 
commitment to the liberal arts in a more general sense. She is driven, charismatic, and ready to roll 
up her sleeves to get the job done right. We will happily support her as she leads Oberlin into the 
future, and the entire Alumni Association welcomes her warmly into our Oberlin family. 

But as we welcome President Ambar to Oberlin, we also must bid a misty-eyed farewell to 
Marvin Krislov, her predecessor who served the college and conservatory so faithfully for the 
duration of his decade-long tenure. President Krislov oversaw the successful Illuminate Campaign; 
completion of the college’s 2016-2021 Strategic Plan; construction of the Peter B. Lewis Gateway 
Center, Robert Lewis Kahn Hall, and the Knowlton Athletic Complex; and renovation of the Apollo 
Theatre. He supported us and connected us to each other and this special place. He listened, he made 
us laugh, he remembered us by name, and when he thanked us for our contributions—large and 
small—he did so with a sincerity and depth of feeling that touched us all. We thank you, Marvin, and 
we wish you great success at Pace University. 

Reunions strengthen my long-standing belief in the uniqueness of Oberlin in an otherwise 
homogenous academic landscape. It is a special place with special people, and the impact that it has 
made on the lives of literally thousands of us stands as testimony of that. Embrace your past; celebrate 
all that Oberlin means to you; and use the incredible Oberlin community to enrich your lives. 


LorRI OLAN ’87 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


associate director of career development. In 
December 2016, Cambridge University 
Press published George’s book Public 
Painting and Visual Culture in Early 
Republican Florence, which, says George, 
everyone should buy for friends and family 
this holiday season. With proof of purchase, 
he says, he’ll happily host you during your 
visit to Florence or Rome, where he’s 
spending his sabbatical this year. 


1986 

Rob Hardy has been 
busy lately. His 

, essay “We Live 
isitieliei, Close Together and 


| Collected Poems 19962016 


; We Live Far Apart” 
3 was published in 
the winter 2016-17 


issue of the 
literary journal 
Ploughshares; his 
book Collected Poems 1996-2016 was 
published in February by Shipwreckt Books 
in Rushford, Minn., as part of the Up on 
Big Rock Poetry Series; and in April, his 
adaptation of Aeschylus’s Oresteia was 
published by Hero Now Theatre in 
Minneapolis, which produced the play in 
September 2016. The book includes an 
introduction by Thomas Van Nortwick, 
Nathan A. Greenberg Professor of Classics 


MAKING GAINES 

Head coach Anne Marie 
Gilbert ’91 led the Virginia 
Union University women’s 
basketball team to a 28-5 
record and a spot in the 
Division II national champ? 
onship game (the team lost 
to undefeated Ashland 
University)and became the 
first back-to-back winner o} 
the Clarence “Big House” 
Gaines Award, given 

by the National Sports 
Media Association. 


emeritus at Oberlin. Rob is a research 
associate in classics at Carleton College and 
the first poet laureate of Northfield, Minn. 
His essays have appeared in New England 
Review, North Dakota Quarterly, New 
Letters, Critical Flame, and other journals. 


1988 

Dana Burde was presented the 2017 
University of Louisville Grawemeyer Award 
for Ideas Improving World Order. The honor 
recognizes Dana's book Schools for Conflict 
or for Peace in Afghanistan (Columbia 
University Press, 2014), which also won the 
Outstanding Book Award for 2015 from the 
Comparative and International Education 
Society. A former aid worker, Dana is 
associate professor of international educa- 
tion at New York University’s Steinhardt 
School of Culture, Education, and Human 
Development. 


1990 

Charla M. Perry wrote and illustrated a 
children’s book called The Exciting Travels of 
Tuffie and Giuseppe, in which a turtle and 
giraffe explore the world together. A former 
French and studio art student at Oberlin, 
Charla lives in Covington, Ky., with her 
husband. After Oberlin, she earned an MFA 
in screenwriting from the American Film 
Institute in Los Angeles and worked in 
design at Dutton Children’s Books in New 
York. She has also taught elementary and 
high school students. [w]/www.tuffieandg1- 


useppe. com 
1992 


Rachel Howald left her job as chief creative 


Officer with the advertising agency WPP to 
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launch her own creative and media-planning 
agency, Invisible Man. The agency’s first TV 
spot, “Anywhere but There,” in support of the 
strike for International Women’s Day, was 
described by Adweek in one word: “Perfect.” In 
addition to its work with Fortune 500 
companies, Invisible Man partners with 
nonprofit groups including the Elizabeth 
Glaser Pediatric AIDS Foundation, Planet 
Word, and the Joyful Heart Foundation. = Last 
fall, Tom McFadden was named director of 
advancement for the Oregon Film Commission. 
Previously, he had served for seven years as 
executive director of the Oregon Media 
Production Association, helping to develop the 
state's film and TV industry. An avid back- 
packer, Tom is pleased to note that his three 
personal physicians happen to be fellow Obies 
David Simmons, Joe Rhinewine, and Daniel 
Dick. # Michelle M. Wright will become the 
Augustus Baldwin Longstreet Professor of 
English at Emory University this fall. She writes 
that she “is more than excited to be joining 
fellow ‘Obie’ professors Ben Reiss ‘86, Kimberly 
Wallace-Sanders ‘84, and Mark Sanders '85 at 
Emory!” She previously was professor of 
African American studies and comparative liter- 
ary studies at Northwestern University. Her 
most recent book is Physics of Blackness: Beyond 
the Middle Passage Epistemology (UMN Press, 
2015). 


1993 
Erik Poyourow and Natalie Stamm 04 were 

married June 26, 2016, in Underwood, Wash. 
They met in Portland in 2011 and now live in 


Eugene, Ore. 


1994 

In January Carrie Conaway was appointed by 
President Barack Obama to the National Board 
for Education Sciences, which advises the 
Institute for Education Sciences at the U.S. 
Department of Education. In March, Carrie 
celebrated her 10th anniversary with the 


Poyourow 93 


The Network of 
Oberlin Asian Alumni 
(NOAA), formerly the 
Oberlin Asian/Pacific 

American Alumni 
Association (OA/PAAA), 
exists to foster 
communication and 
build community around 
issues of interest 
among alumni and 
students of Asian descent 
and to provide represen- 
tation for Asian and Asian 
American issues and 
concerns in the Alumni 
Leadership Council and 
in the greater Oberlin 
community. 


NOAA is committed 
to promoting a set of 
shared goals as it 
strengthens and fosters 
connections within the 
community of Oberlin 
Asian alumni in the years 
to come. NOAA 
welcomes interested 
alumni to become 
involved in planning the 
next NOAA reunion. 
To keep up-to-date on 
information and events, 
see NOAA's Facebook 
group and subscribe to 
its newsletter by-emailing 
noaa@oberlin.edu. 
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Massachusetts Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, most recently as its chief 
strategy and planning officer. She enjoys 
Olympic weightlifting and is training for a 
national master’s competition. = Dalia 
Rosenfeld wrote a new collection of short 
stories called The Worlds We Think We Know 
(Milkweed Press). After Oberlin, she earned 
an MFA in fiction writing from the Iowa 
Writers’ Workshop. She lives in Tel Aviv with 
her three sons, Natan, Gidi, and Adin, and 
teaches creative writing at Bar Ilan University. 


ios 
Ben Lapidus was part of the Grammy- 
nominated Andy Gonzalez recording called 


NOTES OFA 
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“Entre colegas,” which was performed at Jazz at 


Lincoln Center on September 15, 2016. In 


November, Ben received a Chico O’Farrill 


lifetime achievement award from LatinUSA 
for his contributions to the genre. Ben is an 
associate professor and chair of the depart- 
ment of art and music at City University of 
New York’s John Jay College and on the 
doctoral faculty of CUNY’s Graduate Center. 
Ben graduated from the college in 1994 and 
the con a year later. 


1996 
Guitarist-composer Eric Hofbauer's album 
Prehistoric Jazz Volume 3: Three Places in New 


England has earned critical praise, including a 


Hofbauer '96 


spot on the Boston Globe’s year-end top-10 list 
and a review in the February issue of 
Downbeat. The album, which features jazz 
arrangements of music by classical composer 
Charles Ives, is the third in a series for the Eric 
Hofbauer Quintet, following examinations of 
Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring and Messaien’s 
Quartet for the End of Time. 


ay, 

Elizabeth Askren appeared on PBS’ Nightly 
News Hour as part of a January 2017 segment 
on the Dallas Opera’s Hart Institute for Women 
Conductors, in which she participated. /w] 
http://www.pbs.org/newshour/bb/bringing- 
women-conductors-front-orchestra/= Maggie 
Russell-Ciardi welcomed a son, Kai, who was 
born in a birthing tub in her tenement 
apartment. Maggie is a fundraiser for a 
grassroots association of street vendors. She 
blogs about her explorations of yogic, 
Ayurvedic, and Western herbalist approaches to 


wellness and vitality. [w] www.deeprooted.nyc 


1999 

Bonnie Huie translated the novel Notes of a 
Crocodile from its original Chinese. The story, 
by late lesbian writer Qiu Miaojin, follows a 
group of queer misfits attending college in 
Taipei in the late ’80s and early 90s. “As a 
double major in English and East Asian 
studies who wrote papers on queer lit, I feel 
that this book is very much the product of my 


Oberlin education,” Bonnie says. 


hi Mark Ti 
i & Les Sorviers Perdus 


Far left to right: Russell-Ciardi ‘97; Huie ‘99; 
Rosenfeld ‘94 (top); Larimer ‘03; Stuber ‘03; 
Tipton ‘02; Green ‘03. 
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2001 

Susan Whitehead was named assistant profes- 
sor in the Department of Biological Sciences 
at Virginia Tech. Susan’s research focuses on 
ecology and evolution of interactions between 
plants and other organisms. After studying 
biology at Oberlin, she earned a doctoral 
degree in ecology and evolutionary biology 
from the University of Colorado in 2013. 


2002 


Luthier Colin Skofield makes and repairs 
violins, violas, and cellos in Bolton, Mass. 
“Lam always interested in connecting with 
other Obies who are involved in the violin 
trade or just need advice about their instru- 
ments!” he says. [w]colinskofield.com 

= Jazz trumpeter and composer Mark Tipton 
and his group, Les Sorciers Perdus, released 
anew album of original compositions 

called Alchemist’s Dream in March. [w]/www. 


marktiptonmusic.com 


2003 
Leila Green completed her surgical training 
and is now board-certified in general surgery 
and surgical critical care. She is a trauma 
surgeon for EmCare in Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Kansas City, Mo. # Benjamin Stuber and 
Joseph 


Ls 
| 


Miarna’s Ellen Stewart Theatre in New York in 


ine Stewart premiered a new play at La 


October 2016. Phantasmagoria; or, Let Us Seek 
Death fisan adaptation of Mary Shelly’s 
Frar Kenstein that features two dozen puppets 


Created ny Benjamin, whose roots 1n pup 
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petry—and his friendship with Josephine— 
go back to his early days at Oberlin. She 
collaborated on the first puppet play he 
produced on campus, and she acts in 
Phantasmagoria. Plans are in the works for 
additional performances in 2017. [w] https:// 
vimeo.com/179936420 = Attorney Corena 
Larimer was promoted to counsel at the firm 
of Tucker Ellis in January. An expert in 
representing businesses in complex civil cases, 
Corena serves on various teams defending 
pharmaceutical and medical device manufac- 
turers and nonprofit organizations. 


2004 

Zhiyi Wang won first prize in the 2016 Alfred 
Schnittke International Composition 
Competition for his piece Maple in Twilight. 
At Oberlin, Zhiyi was a student of Randolph 
Coleman. 


Kaplan ‘05 


Novelist Emma 
Straub 02 opened 
Books Are Magic, 
an independent 
bookstore in the 
Cobble Hill 
neighborhood 

of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
in April. 


2005 

Matthew Kaplan married Elyse Greenwald in 
Maryland on November 12, 2016. Many Obies 
joined in their celebration. Writes Matthew: 
“At a time of turmoil in the world, the wedding 
was a celebration of a commitment to use love 


and compassion to build a better world.” 
Pictured from left: Professor of Politics Eve 
Sandberg, Dena Iverson, Alex Hirschhorn, 
Renata Strause, Prithvi Reddy, Diana Wueger 
06, Brian Roche, Matthew, best man Robin 


Walker ‘04, Elyse Greenwald, Tom Fazzini, 


Abby Deats ‘04, and Valerie Baron ‘06. 


Class Notes 


From left: Gold 
Nguyen 08" 


2006 

Gabo Golden and Danielle Koplinka- 

09 began a long-distance relationship after 
connecting at the 2012 Oberlin conservatory 
reunion. Eventually they moved to Los 
Angeles and were married July 3, 2016, in 
Ithaca, N.Y. A former member of the Oberlin 
swimming and aga team, ST along 
with teammates Be ierce 


rh 


1omas Limouze ae Yc s Strangas 
swam across the lake to arrive at the 
wedding site. They were joined by many 
Obies, eee first row, ao to right): 


pe ety ones re e Oo 
Olin deman 09,0 ¢ { 


Ie] JANIE! LEeSSé IS 


Hannah Levinson ‘09, Caitlin Seeley ‘08 (with 
baby Huckleberry George Class of mr 
Marie Barnett 08, Zoe Dash ‘09 Gabo, 
Danielle, Katherine Buckingham ‘ 

saacson ‘08, Barry Garrett, (with Beatrice 
Ketner, Class of 2029), 


8 (second row, left to right), Patricia 
Anderson (wife of Kirsten Hans iy ‘O9), 
eenebaum ‘09, Jake Keyel 
(Zibby’s husband), Sidney K 


and 


2008 


Laura Kanter married Tyler Adams September 
4, 2016, in Seattle. She was feels by Kristin 
Braziunas, Aaron Kanter ‘12, and Katie 
19, = Nancy Nguyen and Andrew 

fatiker 10 were married September 4, 2016, 
in New York City. Their “Obie-ful” wedding 
party included man-of-honor Samuel Alfiler 
and bridesmaids Satoko Kanahara ‘06, Juli: 


13, and Amanda Yee ‘06. Other Obies in 
attendance included Dan Abramson ‘10, 
Tiffa "vy Reac on ‘09. jt Wes Br ouillet’ 10, 


c ae - ioe -. ‘no 
in, Brandi Eng-Rohrbach ‘06, 


yc 


cl 


Brett Foreman ‘10, 


Lindsay Garces, Sara Green, Tessa Hermes 
10, Ai Ly Ho O09, Jon Mead, Emily Newhouse, 
10, Dylan Rees ‘11, Kate Riley ‘10, 


Fajer Saeed ‘13, and Andrew Witcher ‘16. 


# Pianist Anna Vasilyeva was featured ina 
cent faculty recital at the Manhattan 
School of Music. Anna is a staff accompanist 
at Mason Gross School for the Arts at 
Rutgers University, and she teaches at her 
private studio in Manhattan. She is a former 
student of Sedmara Zakarian-Rutstein. 


2009 

Sam Sax’s “Controlled Burn” was published 
in the winter 2016-17 issue of Ploughshares. 
His book Madness (Penguin) is due out this 
year, followed by Bury It (Wesleyan 
University Press) in 2018. He has received 
fellowships from the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the Michener Center, where 
he served as editor in chief of Bat City 
Review. He’s the two-time Bay Area Grand 
Slam Champion and author of four chap- 


books. 


PO1OS 


2011 

Jordan Jancosek and Jacob Wishart ‘10 were 
married September 17, 2016, at the Boston 
Metropolitan Waterworks Museum. Obies— 
including many Yeo swimmers—were 
abundant. Members of the bridal party 
included Dan Holm, Christine Martin, 
Meltz, and Kelsey Sherman, as well as 


jennifer 


ceremony reader Kristina Witcher ‘13 and 
musician Mike Sabatka ‘12. Obies in atten- 


dance were Michael Sansoni ‘07, Marsha Guy 


‘NO AA->} AA, = = nA oc Z r ii ‘ 
09, Mark Muthersbaugh ‘09, Sarah Cassella 09, 


Chris Creech Iohn Ka Ye Ror 
Lnris Creech, John Kamitsuka, Liza Rakowsky 


Marsha Dar 


—_) 


Nick Last Nay 12,Danny Kolliner 12, Conrad 


tte M £LUMUMI MABGAZINE 


Rial ~~ 


nels (45 | ~ AA P 1 
Lue? ) / mine Micintvre 7 Mata | P - 
LuecKe IZ, jaNe icintvre 2. Kate Mela on 


12, Lily Wennberg ‘12, Katie Dunn 14, and Mary 
Okoth ‘14. Guests shouted the “Yeo Baby!” 
cheer as the bride and groom were announced 
as husband and wife. = Kelsey Sherman and 
Christopher Creech, who met and fell in love 
during their senior year at Oberlin and live in 
Washington, D.C., are engaged to be married. 
Kelsey works for the Council of Independent 
Colleges, and Chris is completing his last year 
at American University’s Washington College 


of Law. 


2013 

In April, singer Elaine Daiber performed 
premieres of New York composers’ works at 
the Longy School of Music and the Morgan 
Library, both in Cambridge, Mass. She was 
joined by internationally renowned soprano 
Dawn Upshaw, among others. Elaine is a vocal 
fellow at the Tanglewood Music Center this 
summer. She is a former student of Kendra 


Colton. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources, including news media reports, press 
releases, and other material sent to us. Send 
your news—and high-resolution images—to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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EMAIL: 
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OBERLIN 


—TALIA RODWIN '17 


Talia’s dream of an Oberlin education was made possible Most annual giving—nearly 90 cents of every unrestricted 


from the generous support of Oberlin alumni. Gifts dollar donated—supports scholarships and financial aid, 
to the Oberlin Annual Fund, the college’s collective giving making an Oberlin education a reality for those who 3 
fund, provided the necessary scholarship funding for otherwise could not afford it. Collectively, annual fund gifts 
Talia’s education. Your annual fund support helped make allow Oberlin to achieve its highest priority—meeting 100 
Talia’s education possible. percent of demonstrated financial need for all students. 
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Faculty, staff, and friends 

For 39 years, Dr. Car! Peterson was a professor 
of English at Oberlin and served as chair of the 
department for seven years. Throughout his 
career, his work often focused on the relation- 
ship between literary texts and visual arts— 
studies that made the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum invaluable. He earned a BA in history 
and English from Pennsylvania State University 
and a PhD in literature from the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Dr. Peterson died March 1, 
2017, following the death in 2001 of his wife, 
Thalia Gouma-Peterson. He is survived by two 
sons and four grandchildren. # Dr. Harold 
Peterson ‘44 served for eight years as an 
assistant professor in the Department of 
Education at Oberlin and in 1968 became the 
first dean of education at the newly formed 
Saginaw Valley College, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1985. He stepped away from 
his Oberlin studies to serve in the U.S. Air Force 
during WWII, then returned to earn his degree 
in music education and meet his eventual wife, 
Charlene ’48. He continued his education with a 
master’s degree and PhD from Yale, but returned 
to Oberlin in 1958 to lead the vocal music 
program in the Oberlin Public Schools. He 
served on the Oberlin Alumni Council’s 
executive board from 1999-2001. Dr. Peterson 
died March 14, 2017. He was preceded in death 
by his wife and daughter and is survived by his 
son and granddaughter. = Dr. Laurie A. 
Rhodebeck was a professor of political science 
whose early career included teaching at Oberlin 
as a visiting faculty member. She earned a 
bachelor of arts in political science and Spanish 
at Miami University, then completed a master of 
arts, master of philosophy, and doctor of 
philosophy in the joint politics and psychology 
program at Yale. Her teaching career included 
positions at Notre Dame; SUNY, Buffalo; and 
the University of Louisville. Dr. Rhodebeck died 
September 13, 2016, leaving many loved ones. = 
Jonathan Demme was an Academy Award- 
winning director who maintained close ties to 
Oberlin in recent years as the parent of Oberlin 
students, benefactor, and honorary degree 
recipient. His entrée into cinema began with 
work as a publicist of B-grade movies for 
legendary producer Roger Corman, for whom 
he later assumed directorial duties. Mr. 
Demme's eclectic filmography included the 
comedies Something Wild and Married to the 
Mob, the Talking Heads documentary Stop 
Making Sense, and the drama Rachel Getting 
Married. He is best known for The Silence of the 
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Lambs, which won five Oscars, including Best 
Picture and Best Director, and Philadelphia, the 
1993 drama that foisted the subject of AIDS into 
the spotlight and resulted in the first Academy 
Award for Tom Hanks. Mr. Demme earned a 
degree from the University of Florida. As a 
member of the Friends of the Apollo Theatre 
steering committee, he played a pivotal role in 
the restoration of Oberlin’s historic cinema. In 
recognition of his support, he was awarded an 
honorary doctor of fine arts in 2013. Mr. 
Demme died April 26, 2017, leaving his second 
wife, Joanne Howard, and three children— 
Ramona Demme ’10, Brooklyn Demme ’12, and 
Josephine Demme. 


n935 


John Frederic Shaw was the fourth generation 
in his family to graduate from Oberlin, where he 
covered local sports for the Oberlin Review and 
the Chronicle-Telegram while attending school. 
He served as an officer in the U.S. Navy during 
WWII, then began a career with the Sunshine 
Biscuit Company in Grafton, Ohio, before 
transitioning to a role in product development 
at the company’s New York headquarters. He 
was a Mason for more than 80 years, in addition 
to membership in the John Alden Colony of the 
Mayflower Society in Florida. Mr. Shaw died 
February 18, 2017, following the death of 
Georgia Hessler Shaw ’36, his wife of 76 years. 
He is survived by two sons, including John Shaw 
66; three grandchildren; and three great-grand- 
children. 


1936 

Dr. Alden Brooks Ranney was a respected 
obstetrician who developed methods for safely 
birthing breech babies and treating endometrio- 
sis surgically. He graduated from Northwestern 
University Medical School in 1939 and married 
Ruth Vail Snow the same year. After beginning 
his internship at Northwestern University 
Medical School, he became a battalion surgeon 
in the U.S. Army in 1941. When he returned to 
Chicago, he completed his specialty in obstetrics 
and gynecology, adding a master’s degree in 
physiology. He joined the Yankton Clinic in 
South Dakota in 1948 and taught at the 
University of South Dakota School of Medicine, 
eventually becoming chair of the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. A founding fellow 
and later president of the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists, he was also 
active politically, serving in the city government 
of Yankton, including a stint as its mayor, and he 


Losses 


was inducted into the South Dakota Hall of 
Fame in 2000. Dr. Ranney died December 22, 
2016. He was preceded in death by his first wife 
and is survived by his second wife, Viona Voy; 
three children; a granddaughter; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


1938 

Dr. Paul Leslie Bunce was a cofounding clinical 
faculty member of the University of North 
Carolina School of Medicine. He graduated 
from the University of Chicago School of 
Medicine in 1942 and enlisted in the Army 
Medical Corps a year later, serving in Texas and 
Hawaii. He continued with research and 
teaching at the University of Pennsylvania, 
eventually becoming a member of the Johns 
Hopkins University faculty. He later joined the 
surgical team at UNC, where he was chief of 
urology for 18 years and a professor for 11 more. 
Dr. Bunce was very active in his 35-year 
retirement, enjoying stargazing with homemade 
telescopes and captaining homemade boats. He 
died March 18, 2017, following the death of his 
wife of 65 years, Anne Gregory Bunce. He is 
survived by a son and daughter, six grandchil- 
dren, and a great-granddaughter. 


1940 

Robert Dorn died December 30, 2016, shortly 
after celebrating Christmas with his family. He is 
remembered as a man of great optimism who 
was tirelessly devoted to his family. = Margaret N. 
Smith received a master’s degree in social work 
from Bryn Mawr College and a master’s degree 
in library science from Drexel. She was a high 
school librarian in Pennsylvania and also worked 
as a librarian at Lehigh University and New York 
University as well as in the Jersey City library 
system. Upon retirement, she traveled exten- 
sively and lived in North Carolina, Florida, 
Illinois, and Virginia. She was outspoken in her 
love of Oberlin, where she met the man who 
became her husband. She died in September 
2015, leaving three daughters and a grandson. 


1941 

Dr. Donald E. McGinnis was a longtime professor 
of music and director of bands at Ohio State 
University. He served as conductor of the Ohio 
State Concert Band and was principal clarinetist 
(later principal flutist) in the Columbus 
Symphony for a dozen years. He earned master’s 
and doctoral degrees in music theory and 
composition at the University of Iowa. After 
Oberlin, he served in the U.S. Navy as principal 


Losses 


MEMORIAL MINUTE 


Mathis Szykowski 
1926-2016 


Dr. King, assassinated at age 39, reminded 
us all that it is not just how long we live, 
but how well we live. Professor Mathis 
Szykowski lived over 90 years, and he lived 
agood life. 

| knew Mathis for 52 years. During his 
lifetime, he never allowed me to say much 
about him because | always began with a 
story that | guess made him a bit uncom- 
fortable, and he was reluctant to let me 
continue. But now | get to reveal the rest of 
the story. The part that made Mathis 
uneasy occurred just after my dear wife, 
daughter, and | got off the bus in Oberlin in 
1965, arriving [myself as an incoming gradu- 
ate student] from the very segregated city 
of Jacksonville, Florida; but, thanks to the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, we found restaurants 
on the way up and dined in them, and we 
did not have to sit at the back of that bus. 

Professor Szykowski, on the very first 
day of class, gave us students an assign- 
ment of a 500-word paper, to be written on 
any subject, in French. When he returned ~ 
my paper, | saw that all 500 words had been 
corrected with a red marking pen; many 
years later, | knew it wasn't all 500 words, 
but for many years, | was certain it was. 

And that's the point at which Mathis 
always stopped me. And even up to his 
departure, 50 plus years later, | had such 


> respect for him that I never attempted to 
- complete the story. 


nose into our business. Professors Calvin 


In that 1965 story, Professor Szykowski 
had written on my paper that he was 
touched by my account on the bus, that he 
was so sorry it had taken an act of the 
government to make things better; and he 
invited me to stop by his office once | had 
rewritten my paper. | was overjoyed by his 
response; I'd imagined that the professor 
was going to refer me to the academic 
dean, with a strong recommendation that | 
be sent back to Jacksonville, seated at the 
back of the bus. 

| hope all of you have had a teacher, a 
family member, or friend who was like 
Professor Szykowski, someone exacting to 
a fault, but also sensitive, considerate, and 
supportive, someone who always made you 
feel special. 

Mathis Szykowski was born in Paris, 
France, to Jewish parents. At the age of 16, 
he escaped the Nazi occupation of Paris. 
But his mother, father, and 25 members of 
his family were murdered by the Nazis. 
Mathis emigrated to the United States 
through an uncle's sponsorship in 1946. 
Soon after his arrival, another uncle, Uncle 
Sam, drafted him into the U.S. Army. 

At age 32, Mathis began his education at 
Brooklyn College in 1958 and received his 
PhD from Stanford University. After 30 
years at Oberlin College, he retired in 1995. 

He spent his life engrossed by literature 
and the study of the Holocaust. Mathis is 
survived by his children, Monique Mojica 
and Raphael Szykowski; their mother, 
Gloria Miguel; his grandson, Ehren Bear 
Thomas; his wife, Carol Graham; and his 
adoptive children, Sebastian Collett and 
Catherine Collett. 

The American Dream provided a leg 
for Mathis to stand on as he reeled from 
the Holocaust. But it was his leap toward 
the Humanity's Dream that steadied him 


_ on both legs. The Humanity's Dream is 


an expansion of the American Dream to 
every human on this earth. Wrongs against 
women. Righted! Wrongs against Native 
Americans. Righted. Wrongs against LGBT. 
Righted. 

In the ‘70s, black studies at Oberlin 
struggled to find supportive legs among 
the faculty. Uninvited, Mathis stuck his 


Hernton, Yakubu Saaka, and Wendell Logan, 
now all deceased, found in Mathis’ brutal 
candor the tenderest heart. All four of us 
basked in the brilliant intensity of Mathis’s 
Humanity’s Dream, for it was our own. That 
dream ensures that the poor will get the 
healthcare they need, and that peace will 
be everywhere on earth. 

There's never a right time for those we 
love, respect, and admire to pass away. 

But Mathis’ ascension could hardly have 
come at a worse time, because the 
Humanity’s Dream he chased has never 
been so threatened. 

If Mathis was ever irritated, it was due 
to his impatience with man’s inhumanity. 
He saw the need for modesty, humility, and 
acknowledgement of our own biases. We 
should never assume that our righteous 
indignation trumps others’. Rather, we 
should always consider that we could be 
just as wrong as those who have different _ 
views from us. We must eagerly engage in 
open and free discussion, no matter how 
repugnant we may feel someone else's 
politics may be. Mathis understood that 
this preaching about a Dream for Humanity 
is empty rhetoric if we don't continueto 
work just as hard as those who reject that 
our extended families are those in other 
countries and that we must unite to save 
this fragile earth that we share. 

Mathis never forgot that fear kept 


_ President Roosevelt from granting sanctu- | 


ary to about 900 Jews, allowing many to be 
gassed by Hitler, and that fear caused the 
president to intern many thousands of 
Japanese Americans, ignoring his own 
exhortation to the nation, “We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself.” 

Mathis knew that bad things happen 
when we lose our heads rather than use 
our heads. George Washington and our 
Founding Fathers lost their heads when 
they gave us a Constitution not allowing 
women to vote, when they murdered 
thousands of Native Americans, taking all 
this land we enjoy, and arrogantly refusing 
to honor many treaties. 

The greatest of men lost their heads. 

Mathis was aware that John Copeland, a 
black student at Oberlin, was hanged with 
John Brown at Harpers Ferry. Copeland 


rote to his relatives here in Oberlin 
»at he was not afraid to die for his 
iiled efforts to end slavery in America. 

Shortly after Copeland went to the 

ows, President Lincoln did not lose 

s head but used it, no matter how 
1inful it was, when he acted to 
oreserve the union and fight that awful 
i| War because so many preferred to 
fight rather than grant to slaves what 
-hey themselves wanted—liberty; what 
seorge Washington wanted, liberty; and 
shat Patrick Henry wanted, liberty. 

Mathis knew that we are the world’s 
nost powerful nation for a reason, and 
that reason is for us to do the right 

hing for all women and men, no matter 
where they live on earth. 

He readily admitted that we are 
unbelievably imperfect and won't come 
close in our lifetimes to righting past 
wrongs any more than those who 
preceded us did. He remembered an 
Oberlin College where there were no Jews 
and few, if any, women on the faculty. 

But Mathis had warm feelings for his 
department and for Oberlin. To him, 
there were no finer people, people who 
would be the last to let fear cause them 
to lose their heads. He lived to see the 
college inspire us with the joy that must 
nave been felt in the 1830s when 
Oberlin became one of the first colleges 

) America to admit women and blacks. 

Mathis found reassurance in that 
today there are millions of brave women 
and men in our military, on our police 
rorces, and first responders ready to 
sacrifice their lives in defense of our 
‘reedom and values, immortalized by our 

tatue of Liberty beaconing and beckon- 
g to all to come find refuge. 
Mathis’ Dream for Humanity was— 
re and simple—a ban on nuclear 
‘apons, on poverty, on diseases, on 
istice. Mathis found ultimate joy and 
ntentment in the simple, dignified, 
i honest life he led. The simplicity 
nis life had an enormous impact upon 
/, particularly upon me. May God 

Ss us to do the right thing both for 

selves and in Mathis’ memory. 

ebrate this day. 

-Meritus Associate Professor of 

cana Studies Booker C. Peek 
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clarinetist and officer on the USS Lucidor in the 
South Pacific during WWIL In retirement, Dr, 
McGinnis remained active in music with roles in 
numerous Columbus-area orchestras. He was 
inducted into the Columbus Senior Musicians 
Hall of Fame and was bestowed the title of 
honorary life president of the American 
Bandmasters Association, among other distinc- 
tions. He died October 28, 2016. He was 
predeceased by his wife, Ruth Ostrander, and is 
survived by two daughters and a granddaughter. 


1942 


Trained in piano, Melodia Louise Blackmarr 
Darcy worked as a secretary for Bell Aircraft 
before meeting her future husband, Gerald 
Darcy, whom she married in 1946. She became a 
full-time homemaker and mother and remained 
active in the College Club of Buffalo and the 
Chromatic Club of Buffalo. Ms. Darcy died 
February 26, 2016, leaving two children, Virginia 
Ludwig ’72 and Warren Darcy ’68, who recently 
retired after teaching music theory at Oberlin 
for 41 years. 


1945 

Rev. Margaret Amelia Latsha Reid was a leader 
in women’s clergy service. Over a two-decade 
span, she held appointments at five United 
Methodist Churches in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. She earned a master’s degree in 
religious education from the Oberlin School of 
Theology in 1947 and a master of divinity from 
Yale Divinity School in 1950. By 1978, she had 
completed courses at Wilkes College and the 
Wilkes-Barre Area Vocational Technical School 
of Practical Nursing and became a medical aide 
and Red Cross volunteer. She also studied 
accounting and opened her own tax consulting 
firm, which she ran from her home. Rev. Reid 
died November 21, 2016, leaving two sons and a 
daughter, six grandchildren, and seven great- 
grandchildren. She was predeceased by her 
husband of 60 years, Rev. William W. Reid Jr. 


1946 

Bruce J. Partridge was a higher education 
administrator who served as president of the 
University of Victoria (Canada) and VP for 
administration at Johns Hopkins University, as 
well as a later role as managing director of the 
Hong Kong law office of the firm Baker & 
McKenzie. Mr. Partridge died July 11, 2016. He 
is survived by his wife, May, and his children, 
including Heather Partridge Oppenheimer ’71. 


He was preceded in death by his first wife, Mary 


Janice Smith Partridge ’48. Shortly before his 
death, he completed a publication called 
Effective Meetings: A Practical Guide. « Pianist 
Constance Davis Porter taught students in 
Florida, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts for 
more than 50 years and was a member of the 
Creative Arts Trio, with which she performed 
throughout New England. In her 60s, she 
earned a master’s degree in music from the 
University of Colorado, Boulder. Ms. Porter 
died January 10, 2017, following the death of 
her husband, Harry Porter. She leaves four 
children and numerous grandchildren. = 
Caroline Morris Warren enjoyed an eclectic 
career that included roles as an English teacher, 
library researcher, gardener, office manager, and 
archivist, in addition to volunteering for her 
church and community. A skilled craftswoman, 
she knitted and needlepointed unique items for 
her family and for charitable causes. She died 
August 28, 2016, leaving her husband of 69 years, 
Bill Warren; two sons, including Robert L. 
Warren ’81; and four grandchildren. 


1947 

Through her career as an educator and conductor, 
Dr. Fiora Corradetti Contino played an influential 
role in shaping countless singers, conductors, and 
students. The daughter of noted baritone 
Ferruccio Corradetti, she was recommended to 
Oberlin by legendary conductor Arturo 
Toscanini. Her young career included teaching at 
Smith College, where she founded the Amherst 
Community Opera Company. Studies at the 
Conservatoire Americain in Fontainebleau and 
the Ecole Normale in Paris followed, after which 
she returned to America and earned a doctorate 
at Indiana University, one of numerous institu- 
tions where she taught and held leadership roles 
for many years. She conducted performances at 
the Aspen Music Festival, Chicago Opera Theater, 
and the San Francisco Opera, among many other 
locales, and she devoted the final two decades of 
her career to serving as artistic director of Opera 
Illinois. Even into her 90s, she remained in 
demand as an opera coach. Dr. Contino died 
March 5, 2017. = John Richard Newsom was a 
partner and later president of a prominent New 
York public-interest management consulting firm 
started by his father, Earl Newsom ’21. His varied 
career also included stints with the New York ad 
firm Kenyon & Eckhardt, the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Fund for the City of New York, and 
the Vera Institute of Justice, among other roles. 
As a teen, Mr. Newsom had the distinction of 


being asked to model for a painting by Norman 


Losses 


Rockwell; his likeness ended up as a boy holding 
two ice cream cones on a beach, searching for his 
girlfriend amid a sea of umbrellas. During WWII, 
he served in the U.S. Navy. Mr. Newsom died 
January 15, 2017, leaving his wife of 58 years, 
Barbara Ylvisaker; a daughter; three granddaugh- 
ters; and six great-grandchildren. He was 
preceded in death by a son. 


1949 

Upon graduating from Oberlin, Virginia S. 
Sherrell taught English in rural China as a 
Shansi rep, setting the course for a life of service 
and social justice. She remained active in 
supporting Asian immigrant communities and 
worked for Fair Housing, the League of Women 
Voters, and other causes. She earned a master’s 
degree in linguistics from the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. Ms. Sherrell died February 
4, 2017. She is survived by her husband, Richard 
E. Sherrell, as well as three sons. 


1950 

Richard Ferreira devoted nearly 40 years to 
Portland Federal Savings (later Far West Federal) 
and was an active member of Rotary Inter- 
national. He served the U.S. Army in counterintel- 
ligence and as an infantryman and was a 
two-sport athlete at Oberlin in track and cross 
country. Mr. Ferreira died June 28, 2016. He is 
survived by his wife of 63 years, Julie Hail Ferreira 
51; three children, including Linda Ferreira Tate 
’81; five grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 
He was preceded in death by a grandson. 


1951 

Dr. Floyd John Brinley Jr. dedicated his long 
career to medicine as an educator, research 
advocate, and ER physician. He earned his MD 
from the University of Michigan and a PhD in 
biophysics from Johns Hopkins University, where 
he began a teaching career that also included a 
role on the faculty at the University of Maryland. 
He served a brief stint with the National Institutes 
of Health in the 1950s, then returned in 1979 as 
director of neurological research. For many years, 
he was commander of the NIH Disaster Medical 
Assistance Team. At age 65, he became a board- 
certified ER physician. Dr. Brinley died January 11 
2017, leaving his wife, Marlene Hildreth Schoen; 
three children; and seven grandchildren. 


> 


1952 

William Ralston Curtis spent much of his life 
and career on the water, serving on numerous 
vessels in the U.S. Navy and later with the 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. In retirement, he taught at the 
Maritime Institute of Technology and Graduate 
Studies, volunteered on the WWII-era SS John W. 
Brown, and enjoyed cruises throughout the world. 
He earned a master’s degree in chemistry from 
Purdue and an MS in meteorology from the U.S. 
Naval Postgraduate School. He shared a great 
fondness for Oberlin with his father, Ford 
Elmore Curtis 18. Mr. Curtis died July 15, 2016, 
leaving three children, including Carol Curtis ’79, 
and three grandchildren, including Katalina 
Cabrera ’16. He was preceded in death by his 
wife of 58 years, Sadie Garrett Curtis ’52. 

= Margaret Lindley earned a master’s degree 
from Case Western Reserve and a degree from the 
University of Michigan, where she majored in 
library science. She worked in the Mansfield, 
Ohio, city schools for more than three decades, 
retiring as school librarian and media center 
director in 1984. She enjoyed traveling, reading, 
and Scrabble. Ms. Lindley died February 10, 2017. 


1953 

Jerry T. Bidlack enjoyed a long career in 
education and performance at Lehigh University, 
where he served as director of the chamber 
music and string orchestra programs, director of 
the Lehigh Concert Series, university organist, 
and chair of the music department. He also 
worked for many years at the Kinhaven Music 
School in Vermont, where he returned every 
summer for the rest of his life. With his second 
wife, Nancy Bidlack, he founded the Young 
People’s Philharmonic, which recently honored 
him for 40 years of service. He earned a master’s 
degree from Boston University and in 1953 
became the first conductor of the Oberlin 
Gilbert & Sullivan Players on Cape Cod. Mr. 
Bidlack died September 22, 2016, leaving five 
children, four grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. He was preceded in death by his 
first wife, Gillian Adams; his second wife; and his 
son. = Judy Moore was a longtime social worker 
whose roots in service included three years teach- 
ing English in Taiwan as a Shansi rep. She earned 
an MSW from the University of Chicago and 
began a career with the Salvation Army. Through 
her Unitarian church, she met the Rev. 
Christopher Moore, founder of the Chicago 
Children’s Choir, and they became married. Ms. 
Moore died December 16, 2016, leaving a son 
and two grandsons. # Journalist Stephen E. 
Nordlinger filled a number of roles with the 
Baltimore Sun, including stints in the paper’s 
Moscow and Washington, D.C., bureaus. In 


retirement, he enjoyed exhibiting his paintings. 
Mr. Nordlinger died December 11, 2016, leaving 
his wife of 52 years, Marjorie S. Nordlinger; a 
stepson; and two grandchildren. 


1953 

Nature figured prominently in the life of David 
Lane Horn, who developed an interest in bird 
and plant identification as a child and years later 
turned his Ohio farm into a nature preserve. As a 
young man, he served as an officer in the Marine 
Corps and earned an MS in agricultural 
engineering from Ohio State University, then 
devoted himself to a career in agricultural 
development. He worked for the Soil 
Conservation Service and also dedicated efforts 
to development in western Africa. In 1971 he 
bought a cattle farm in southeastern Ohio and 
became politically active, introducing bills to 
restrict congressional gerrymandering and 
coauthoring a study on the subject. Along with 
his wife, Helen Steere 54, he volunteered for vari- 
ous peace causes domestically and abroad. In 
2010 they gave their 100 acres of farmland to the 
Woodcock Nature Preserve. Mr. Horn died 
August 26, 2016, leaving his wife of 50 years, a 
daughter, and two grandchildren. = For two 
decades, Dr. Charles Anthony Ryerson Ill was a 
professor of religious history at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Additional doctoral 
research and lecturing at Madurai University and 
the Tamil Nadu Theological College in the 1970s 
exposed him to life in India, and he continued to 
focus on Indian religion throughout his teaching 
career. He also authored books on the subject: 
Encounter in South India and Regionalism and 
Religion: The Tamil Renaissance and Popular 
Hinduism, as well as an autobiography called 
India Reflections, 1955-2003. An internship 
program in India that he developed for Princeton 
made a lasting impression on the many students 
who participated in it. Dr. Ryerson earned a 
master of divinity degree from Union 
Theological Seminary and a master of philosophy 
degree and doctor of philosophy degree from 
Columbia University. He died September 24, 
2016, leaving beloved relatives and countless 
students who greatly admired him. 


1956 
Dora L.L. Ah Chan died November 22, 2016. 


1957 

Paul F. Walter was a prominent New York City 
art collector and patron whose expansive 
collections—most notably of 19th-century 


photography—were donated to the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, the Museum of Modern 
Art, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
others. A magnetic and vivacious figure in New 
York's gay cultural scene, he counted among his 
close acquaintances the architect Mark 
Kaminski, photographer Robert Mapplethorpe, 
and art dealer Daniel Wolf. Mr. Walter’s 
considerable wealth had been amassed by his 
father—inventor of the electric igniter for gas 
ranges—and he began collecting art with a 
purchase of prints by Whistler while he was still 
a student at Oberlin. He died January 6, 2017, 
and is survived by many loved ones. 


1958 

Margaret C. Whitaker Olson was a homemaker 
and mother who worked for several years as a 
secretary at Case Western Reserve University. 
She earned a degree in art history from the 
University of Michigan, where she met her 
husband, Luther Olson. Ms. Olson died in 2016. 
She was preceded in death by her husband and 
is survived by a son and daughter and four 
grandchildren. # Stuart M. Smith was a 
specialist in submarine geology at the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography at the University of 
California, San Diego, where he led the 
Geological Data Center for many years. He 
earned a master’s degree in geology from 


Harvard University. Mr. Smith died September 4, 


2016, leaving his wife Carol, three children, and 
four grandchildren. 


1960 

Margaret Harper Atkinson worked in the 
libraries of Boston University, the University of 
Oregon, and Stanford University. She earned an 
MLS from Rutgers University and was a 
graduate of Western Theological Seminary in 
Michigan. She was a loyal supporter of Oberlin 
and was honored by the Friends of Oberlin 
College Library. Ms. Atkinson died June 26, 
2016, following the death of her husband, 
Richard F. Atkinson. She is survived by a son 
and daughter and three grandchildren. 


1961 

Francine Esther Kelly taught history, social 
studies, and economics in middle and high 
school and was the mother of four daughters. 
For 14 years, she served as director of programs 
for the Indianapolis Children’s Museum, one of 
many arts advocacy roles she held throughout 
her career. She enjoyed summers at Martha’s 
Vineyard and relocated there upon retiring. Ms. 
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Kelly died January 8, 2017, leaving her 
daughters and five grandchildren. 


1962 


Dr. Valerie Wheeler was a professor of 
anthropology for 40 years at California State 
University, Sacramento. Among her specialties 
were cross-cultural studies of warfare and 
ethnographic studies of sustainable organic 
farming families. She co-owned a nearly 
200-year-old farm in Ohio that had been 
owned by relatives of Thomas Edison, to 
whom Dr. Wheeler was a great-great-niece. 
After studying briefly at Oberlin, she completed 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the 
University of Nebraska, followed by a PhD in 
anthropology from the University of Oregon. 
Dr. Wheeler died January 16, 2017. She was 
married to philosopher Jamil Nammour for 13 
years and to fellow anthropologist Peter 
Esainko for 32 years. She leaves two sons and 
four grandchildren. 


1963 

Dr. Wilbert H. Ahern was the Horace T. 
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor 
emeritus at the University of Minnesota, 
Morris, where he taught for 45 years. He played 
an active leadership role on campus, including 
efforts to support underrepresented groups; he 
also taught the school’s first class on African 
American history and created the major in 
Native American studies. In 2010 he was 
recognized with the University of Minnesota 
President’s Award for Outstanding Service. 
Prior to beginning his teaching career, he 
earned a doctorate in U.S. history from 
Northwestern University. Dr. Ahern died July 6, 
2016, leaving his wife, Janet Turbyne ’63; a son 
and daughter, including Alyson Ahern "92; and 
three grandsons. 


1967 

Barbara Lynn Bowen worked for 10 years at 
Apple Computer—where she earned praise for 
pioneering the use of technology in K-12 
classrooms—and later served in the 
Environmental Health and Water Quality 
Department of Jefferson County, Wash. Her 
great love of poetry led her to earn an MFA 
from Warren Wilson College. She relocated to 
Costa Rica in 2009; where she died August 10, 
2016, leaving many loved ones. ® For more than 
40 vears, Beverley J, DeWitt was a book editor 
who worked in New York, San Francisco, and 
Hershey, Pa. She was a founding member of 


Editcetera, an editorial services group in 
Berkeley, Calif. Ms. DeWitt died November 15, 
2016. She leaves her husband, James Bartlett, 
MA ’68. 


1972 

A board member of the Lake Washington 
Saddle Club in Washington state, Susan 
Shecket was an avid horse breeder and mentor 
to many aspiring riders. She loved teaching, 
whether it was preschool children or seniors 
learning how to use computers. Ms. Shecket 
died October 18, 2016, leaving her husband Bill, 
a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


1974 

A longtime resident of Oberlin, joan Moore 
worked for Head Start and the Early Childhood 
Center for five years until her retirement in 
2007, after which she remained active with 
Easter Seals and the Oberlin Public Library. Ms. 
Moore died January 18, 2017, leaving three 
daughters and two sons, seven grandchildren, 
13 great-grandchildren, and four great-great- 
grandchildren. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Arthur Moore, and a granddaughter. 


1976 

David W. Baldwin earned three master’s degrees 
and enjoyed a varied career as a social worker 
and public relations representative before 
retiring from a position with the Audubon 
Society’s Garden in the Woods in Framingham, 
Mass. He sang with the Sudbury Savoyards and 
enjoyed an Oberlin Alumni Association trip to 
Cuba with his wife Jean in 2016. Mr. Baldwin 
died January 15, 2017. 


1983 

Dr. Joy Ann Williams was a scientist and teacher 
who worked for much of her career at the 
National Institutes of Health. After earning 
degrees in piano performance and biology at 
Oberlin, she earned a master’s degree in 
molecular biology and a PhD in immunology 
from the University of Maryland. Through the 
years, she also maintained a great love of 
performing and teaching music. “Playing the 
piano focuses me” and “absorbs my mind in 
different ways than science,” she told The 
Scientist in 2010. Dr. Williams died November 
18, 2016, leaving her husband, Todd R. Smyth, 
and many other loved ones, including sister 
Julie Arrighetti 86 and parents Harrison 
Brownell Williams ’59 and Ann Peterson 
Williams °58. 


Endquotes 


“LiKe previous 
sanctuary movements, 
today's sanctuary 
city movement relies 
on people to be Drave, 
to take a moral 

stand, and to resist 
and challenge unjust 
laws and customs 
that blame and 

harm the most 
vulnerable in society. 


Gina Pérez, Oberlin professor of comparative 
American studies, in a February op-ed in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“For me, there’s a 
kind of curative 
power in scary 
movies and books. 
I think some people 
have a need to 
rehearse the worst 
things that can 
happen or the things 
they’re afraid of, 
and it forms a kind 
of dialysis for us.” 


a itho ne 
w psycho ile a al thr sie ii ane interview 
ith the Columbus Dispatct 


“What ?m 


impressed by— 
and I think 

it’s true across 
the board 

with all these 
folks regardless 
of what 

genre they are 
associated 
with—for some 
reason, they’re 
not cynical. 

I'm not sure 
what’s in the 


water out here.” 


Jazz pianist Vijay lyer in an April 2017 

interview con ducted by theo ollege about working 
seth atory alumni, faculty, and 
students 


“For many years 


| wondered why | was 
so sad at Oberlin. 

Did | feel outclassed by 
it? Was | experiencing 
existential angst? 
Was | unfit for college 
life? Or maybe it was 
this: | missed rock 
shows and saltwater. 

| was a Crabby compli- 
cated pretentious 
child. It was Nard to 
admit the truth: | was 
homesick. 


Claire Dederer, who dropped out of Oberlin—twice— 
in the 1980s, writing in her memoir Love and 
Trouble: A Midlife Reckoning, in the chapter “A Is for 
Acid: An Oberlin Abecedarium” 


“Everyone is focus- 
ing on millennials 
for their selfishness, 
but I think that’s 
very much true 

of every generation 
when they were in 
their 20s. It’s not 
new, it’s just more 
obvious.” 


Sarah-Violet Bliss ‘06, creator of the TBS 
series Search Party (see Thought Process in this 
issue to read more) 
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The Place to Begin is Kendal at Oberlin! 


Kendal residents have moved to Oberlin from 36 different states. Many are Oberlin College 
alumni and faculty. Contact us today to learn more about our life plan community, located 
less than one mile from Oberlin College and the Conservatory of Music. 
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“Oberlin’s greatest asset is its people. 
I’ve enjoyed getting to know many of you. 
I’ve loved learning about your lives and 
how studying here transformed them. 
I believe we’ve advanced Oberlin’s mission 
in profound ways. And I know this great 
college, conservatory, and community will 
grow and blossom for decades to come.” 


—MARVIN KRISLOV 


